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SYSTEMS FOR HOTEL, OFFICE & FACTORY. 
MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS MARINE “LOUD HAILER’ 
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IN BOND STREET 


; ATKINSONS 


GOLD MEDAL 
EAU DE COLOGNE 
The Eau de Cologne of 
finest quality 


MADE BY ATKINSONS OF OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.5I 





camel-fleece — re- 


Men’s travel coat in fine quality 
appearing at Aquascutum after a seven years’ absence. 


Light in weight yet warm and comfortable. 


100 Regent Street W.1. 


Aquascutum Coats are also available in your town 
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ROLEX, the wrist-watch 
connoisseurs choose 


W The Rolex Oyster, first permanent waterproof and dustproof 
watch in the world, is again on sale in England. Tested in wartime 
by men of the Allied Forces on every front, and, in peacetime, by 
sportsmen in every climate, the Oyster is a handsome blend of 
elegance and technical perfection, Another coveted arrival, the Tudor 
Oyster, which carries the Rolex label of guarantee, is the ideal choice 


for those who want a truly modern watch at a more moderate price. 





eife 
Wy Both the Oyster watches and the = —_— 
limited range of non-waterproofed 


Rolex and Tudor models are scarce ; 





but connoisseurs of fine watches know 
Rolex 


craftsmen created, as well as the 
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they are worth waiting for. 


Oyster, the first wrist - chronometer ; 
the first waterproof and self-winding 
watch; and the first calendar wrist- 


watch —none of these models yet 








available in England. : 
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| The Rolex Oyster in stainless steel with 
adjustable, expanding steel bracelet, ‘ 
£25.15.0; with leather strap, £23.15.0 fii Ms Stee 

(incl. purchase tax). sy \ 

The Rolex Tudor in stainless steel with lea- wats} 


ther strap, £15 . 15 . o (incl. purchase tax). 





These prices are subject to fluctuation 
Obtainable at leading jewellers only : = —— 


ROLEX 
wrist chronometers 


The Rolex Watch Co. Ltd., 1 Green Street, Mayfair, London, W.1 


(H. Wilsdorf, Governing Director) 











What the Press Say 


| A series of impartial comments 


“The Bentley Mark Vi—this car 
| is regarded by many experienced 
| drivers as the finest fast car in 


the world.” 
Motor Sport, Nov. 1946 





The 44 Litre Mark YW 


BENTLEY 
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THE R.A.F.’S HELPING HAND TO THE NEW PAKISTAN GOVERNMENT IN A SITUATION FAMILIAR TO BRITISH ADMINISTRATORS 
OF OLD: NATIVE TROOPS DROPPING BAGS OF RICE FROM AN R.A.F. DAKOTA TO STARVING REFUGEES IN EAST BENGAL. 


On August 8 it was reported that large areas in East Bengal had been inundated when the 
rivers Muhuri and Feni overflowed their banks following heavy rains. Apart from making 
100,000 people destitute, the floods have washed away the autumn rice crop. Here and 
in the Chittagong district, which is also flooded, thousands have been staging hunger marches. 
Fortunately, there is no food problem in Western Pakistan, and the Government have 


already dispatched a ship with 7000 tons of wheat to East Bengal, while another is being 


loaded with rice at Karachi. Meanwhile, as in the past, the British services have been 
aiding the administration in providing immediate famine relief for the victims. Our 
photograph shows Indian troops of 602 R.I.A.S.C. (Air Dispatch), pushing bags of 
rice out of an R.A.F. Dakota aircraft for waiting refugees near Chittagong, watched 
by an R.A.F. sergeant, who stands ready to give directions to the pilot over the 
inter-communication system—an example of British goodwill towards the new Dominions 
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TO ANSWER BRITAIN’S CALL FOR MORE POWER: 
CONSTRUCTING A VAST GENERATING STATION. 
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AT HAMS HALL, ONE COMPLETE, THE OTHER UNDER CONSTRUCTION. THE WARM WATER FROM THE 


COOLING-TOWERS 
IS COOLED BY CONTACT WITH THE UPWARD CURRENT OF AIR. 


FALLING OVER A SYSTEM OF LOUVERS, 


r 


WATER TO BE USED OVER AND OVER AGAIN IN A GENERATING STATION 


THE INGENIOUS DEVICE WHICH ENABLES 
THE ENTRY OF AIR. 


A ROW OF COOLING-TOWERS AT BIRMINGHAM, SHOWING THE OPEN BASE TO ALLOW 


ART of the story, which lay behind the power crisis of the first months of the year, when the words “ shedding 

the load” gained a common and ominous currency, was to be found in the fact that during the war years 

restriction prevented the building of new power stations and the extension of old ones. Now Britain is engaged 

upon a vast programme to make good the leeway, it is hoped, by 1950. The programme aims to increase the present 

capacity at any one moment by an additional six million kilowatts, partly by ‘extensions to forty-five existing 

are . generating stations and partly by the construction of eighteen new stations. This work is already in hand, and we 
. show here photographs of the extension of the Hams Hall plant, near Birmingham. This extension, which amounts 
to duplicating the existing installation, will make this the largest electricity generating station in Central England. 

The output of electricity in Great Britain has increased annually by approximately 10 per cent. during the last 

In .1926, it was 7,000 million kilowatts, in 1936 20,000 million kilowatts, and in 1946 41,000 million 


THE TWO 400-FT. CHIMNEY-STACKS AT THE HAMS HALL, BIRMING- pelts. gene 
: ’ ON, WHICH CURRENT EXTENSIONS WILL . . : : ‘ ; ; : 
HAM, ELECTRIC POWER STATION, kilowatts. In 1952, it is planned to raise the number of new generating stations in construction to thirty. 


MAKE THE LARGEST GENERATING STATION IN CENTRAL ENGLAND. 
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THE DIAMETER OF THE TOWERS (AT THE BASE OF THE SHELL 
AT THE TOP 127} FT., AT THE WAIST 112 FT. 
GENERATOR IN ITS BED. 
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PART. OF THE EXTENSIONS WHICH WILL MAKE THE HAMS HALL PLANT THE LARGES 


ELECTRICITY GENERATING STATION IN CENTRAL ENGLAND: 
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STEEL SCAFFOLDING. 
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THE HAMS HALL EXTENSIONS. 


TRANSFORMING SUB-STATION NEAR 
HERE THE POWER PRODUCED AT THE STATION I5 STEPPED UP TO THE STANDARD 132 
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INETEEN-TWENTY-ONE isn’t very long ago: 
little more than a quarter of a century. Pro- 
bably most of those who read this page can remember 
it, or think they can remember it, almost as clearly 
as yesterday. I thought so myself till yesterday. 
Indeed, without any reference to diary or books of 
record, I can give a tolerably accurate account of my 
doings in the very week of writing this article twenty- 
six years ago. I was staying in a cottage in a Cotswold 
village, not many miles away from the terraced, yew- 
guarded garden and ancient grey house—this evening 
shining white in the sunlight between layers of flaming 
clematis and bordered begonias—where I am writing 
this page. It was the end—the rather unexpected 
end—of a holiday walking tour : my first acquaintance 
with the Cotswolds, which till then I had never seen. 
Had I visited them for the first time in such a summer 
as that of last year I might well have never visited 
them voluntarily 
again. But 1921 was 
such a year as this, 
with the slanting 
late summer sun 
falling with almost 
Provengal brilliance 
on our northern 
limestone, making 
the flowered crafts- 
manship of the great 
Cotswold builders of 
old shine like jewels 
under a Mediter- 
ranean sky, while 
the Gloucestershire 
woods, in rain so 
sombre and lightless, 
were vivid asa 
tropical forest, with 
ever-changing, 
slanting shafts of 
emerald making the 
very yews trans- 
lucent. No wonder 
that I lost my heart 
to those green and 
golden uplands, so 
that many years 
later, after a hard 
wrench, I came back 
to live among them, 
unsuspecting the 
gloom and bleakness 
of their darker but 
equally characteristic 
moods. I remember 
taking my leave of 
them that week on 
a morning so lovely 
that I can still see 
the chestnuts and the 
cornfields and 
the rich peace of 
the Vale of Evesham, 
bounded by the 
Malverns, as I 
paused for breath 
at the top of Stanton 
Hill for a last glimpse 
westwards before 
striking across the 
high wolds for 
Moreton -in-the- Marsh. The morning paper 
had brought the news over breakfast that Middlesex, 
then as now bidding for the cricket championship, 
was embattled in a final contest for the championship, 
and the notion suddenly struck me that I should 
strap my scanty luggage on my back, stride the 
eight or nine miles that divided me from the nearest 
main-line station at Moreton-in-the-Marsh and return 
to London to see the afternoon's and next day’s play 
of what could plainly be a thrilling and historic match. 
I had just under two hours to cover the distance, so 
I did not hesitate a minute, but paid my bill, bade 
adieu to my kind and astonished landlady, and 
departed. Half-walking, half-trotting, I made 
Moreton station with ten minutes to spare, quenching 
my thirst with a vast flagon of cider in an adjoining 
tavern. I had to stand, I recall, in the corridor of 


OUTSIDE THE MUD-WALLED COMPOUND OF THE FRENCH SAHARA POST, ATAR: 


of trekking by lorry to Southern Rhodesia. 
and have been flown to Dakar. The party attempted to cross the Sahara from Agadir via Tindouf, Fort Trinquet, Fort 
by the French authorities as it was unsafe for a lorry to travel unconvoyed at this season. 

Atar, which they reached on August 18, Mrs. Russell is third from left, standing in front of her children, 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


the holiday-packed train, but it was worth it. By 
mid-afternoon I was in the Pavilion at Lord’s, watching 
Middlesex in a nobly matched game gradually go 
up as Surrey, fighting magnificently, slowly went 
down. Yes: I seem to recollect the late summer 
of 1921 tolerably well. And yet. 

And yet, I wonder. For yesterday somebody lent 
me some pictures of an old house in two successive 
numbers of Country Life for that year, and as I 
casually turned over the pages, I was astonished to 
find how much I had forgotten of the social detail 
that made up the atmosphere of the time, or, at any 
rate, how different that atmosphere was from that 
of our own epoch. How curious, for instance, to find 
advertised on the cover an offer to redecorate clubs 
and hotels; what would our present material-short, 
equally-conscious, regulation-ridden State make of 
that ; or of similar advertisements for pedigree brandy, 





leven dropped out in North Africa, and two, Miss Smart and Mr. Hepplethwaite (extreme 1. and r.), fell ill, 


table-water biscuits and high-grade chocolates ? Metal 
cottage windows, ladies’ lingerie, table and bed linen, 
steamship passages to every part of the world, wall- 
papers, vintage champagne (and 1g11 at that), elec- 
tric-light fittings, motor-car tyres—‘ substantially 
reduced in price '’—renovations and repairs of every 
kind : all these were available to those willing or able 
to pay for them within three years of the end of the 
1914-18 war. And without anyone being directed 
to work or forbidden to leave his engagement. 
England, in other words, was still in those days very 
much a free country : a free country, that is, for those 
with money in their pockets. Whether it was a very 
free country for those without is another matter. 
But, except for the very poorest, it was certainly a 
far better fed country than it is to-day, and one in 
which it was far easier for a man to keep inside the 


THE PARTY OF BRITISH ‘‘ OVERLANDERS’”’ WHO ARE 
ATTEMPTING TO TREK ACROSS AFRICA TO SOUTHERN RHODESIA, 
A party of British Ex-Servicemen and their families left Leeds on May 23 under the leadership of Mr. J. Russell, a farmer (with dog in our group), with the idea 


They were eventually permitted to continue, and are seen at 


law or even to know what it was. And though prices 
may have been far too high for the poor, they were 
not—by our present standards—very exclusive prices. 
One could even buy a Turkish or Persian rug for 
three or four pounds. Our economy may not have 
been so carefully planned as to-day, but it was one 
in which people of moderate means had a reasonable 
chance of obtaining the goods they wanted. They 
were at least being produced. 

A world, I can hear someone saying, in which the 
weakest always went to the wall, and in which the 
State ignobly washed its hands of the weak and 
needy. That does not appear to have been the view 
of those living in 1921. A leading article in one of 
the two issues before me points out that, in 
its expenditure on direct public assistance, the 
State, which had been spending {25,000,000 per annum 
a generation earlier, was now spending £312,000,000 per 
annum, and _ that, 
of a population of 
48 millions, 28 mil- 
lions were receiving 
support in one form 
or another from 
public funds. Ido not 
know what the cor- 
responding figures 
are for to-day, but 
even in 1921, itseems, 
we were not very far 
off from the Socialist 
State. But the two 
contending concep- 
tions of society, 
socialist and capita- 
list, were for the 
moment flourishing 
side by side, and one 
could take one’s 
choice. The bill for 
this dual luxury was 
left to the future. 
And in the mean- 
time, prices, having 
rocketed during the 
war, were falling— 
especially food prices. 

There appear to 
have been some 
points of similarity, 
however, between our 
state in 1921 and 
that of to-day. Mem- 
bers of Parliament, 
for instance, were 
demanding _higher 
salaries, miners were 
demanding State sub- 
sidies, and merchant 
seamen, as always, 
were being left to get 
on as best they could 
without anyone 
caring much what 
happened to them or 
the Service which a 
few years earlier 
had stood between 
England and famine 
and defeat. Farmers, 
whom after two 
years’ umaccountable neglect, we have suddenly 
started to assist, were then, however, in for a long 
and disastrous spell of national oblivion. We had 
got, as even Country Life regretfully admitted, to 
do our farming mainly abroad, where the food, it 
appeared, in accountant’s reckoning, was cheaper. 
But even here, coming events in the pages of yester- 
year’s journal, .cast their shadows before them. 
“‘Cheap food,” our prescient paper of 1921 reminds 
one, “ depends in the long run on hard work by our 
own producers. The reason, of course, is that 
imports are paid for by exports. Unless we can send 
an abundance of goods to the countries from which 
we import food, the cheapness will not be permanent. 
This is one of the hard facts which enforce increased 
production.”” We seem to have heard something like 
this from our present rulers during the past few weeks. 


uraud and Atar. They were detained 
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HOLIDAY-MAKERS IN A BURNED-OUT HULK: { Um 
THE GERMAN HOTEL SHIP ST. LOUIS. 
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THE GERMAN LUXURY LINER S87. LOUIS, LYING IN KIEL HARBOUR, PAINTLESS AND SHOWING SIGNS OF \& 
HER ORDEAL BY R.A.F. BOMBING IN 1944 (LEFT), HAS BEEN TRANSFORMED INTO AN HOTEL SHIP, ABLE }{ 
TO ACCOMMODATE 200 GUESTS, TWO OF WHOM ARE SEEN (RIGHT) GOING ABOARD. A 
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OLIDAY accom- Ff : 

modation in Ger- 4 
many is non-existent— 
or at all events so limited 
as to be practically so— 
and in any case few 
Germans could afford to 
take a vacation or 
arrange to make a jour- 
ney for pleasure; but for 
the fortunate few there 
is the hotel ship 
St. Louis, lying in Kiel 
harbour. Although the 
former luxury liner 
looks a mere hulk, and 
is immovable and un- 
seaworthy since her 
bombing by the R.A.F. 
in 1944, a certain num- 
ber of former tourist 
cabins and saloons were 


left with floors and 
[Continued below, right. 
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\ \ 
\ THE DINING-SALOON ABOARD THE HOTEL SHIP 87. LOUIS: THOUGH SHE WAS VERY BADLY DAMAGED BY | 
\ BOMBING, IT HAS BEEN FOUND POSSIBLE TO REPAIR SOME FORMER TOURIST CABINS AND SALOONS. : 
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A STRIKING CONTRAST TO THE DISORDER OF THE UNCLEARED AREA OF THE SHIP: PART OF THE DECK 
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i FREE FROM WRECKAGE, WITH GUESTS ENJOYING THE BRILLIANT SUMMER SUNSHINE. 
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Continued.] 








ceilings, and she has been transformed into an hotel ship, capable of accommodating over 

200 guests. Viewed from the shore, the St. Louis looks unpromising—a paintless, rusty hulk, but a 

considerable measure of comfort, if not luxury, is provided for her fortunate guests. A direction- 

sign, ‘‘ Hotelschiff St. Louis’’ (Hotel ship St. Louis) surmounted by a rough model of a liner, 
indicates her position to intending visitors. 








y A LITTER OF TWISTED METAL AND RUBBISH BEARING WITNESS TO 


\ 
‘ R.A.F. BOMBING: PART OF THE UNCLEARED AREA OF THE 8%, LOUIS. 
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BLOCKADE RUNNING IN THE A:GEAN. 
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“NO STARS TO GUIDE”: By ADRIAN SELIGMAN.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


HE “ back-flap”’ of this book’s jacket gives a 
tabloid biography of its author, who is now 
thirty-eight. It says that ‘‘ Rokeby Preparatory School, 
Harrow, and Caius College, Cambridge, failed to drive 
the love of the sea from Adrian Seligman.” That 
seems to me one of the most meaningless sentences 
ever written. Can any of my readers who were at 
any preparatory school, any public school, or -any 
University remember any frown- 
ing tutor or lecturer saying: 
** Whatever you do, my boy, don’t 
go to sea; you will disgrace us, 
and do yourself no good”? Of 
course not: Mr. Seligman wanted 
to go to sea; after he had shaken 
the dust of Caius College off his 
feet he went to sea ; he graduated, 
before the war, from Able Seaman 
to Second Mate (Steam and Sail) ; he 
made his remarkable voyage round 
the world in a sailing-ship, which 
produced the book ‘‘ The Voyage 
of the Cap Pilar”’; he had a 
varied and exciting career during 
the war, which resulted in his becom- 
ing Acting-Commander, R.N.R. ; 
and now he is sitting for his 
Master’s Ticket (Steam and Sail) ; 
and I feel quite sure that Rokeby, 
Harrow and Cambridge will not 
say: “Pity about that boy: 
seemed to have something in him; 
had a knack for trigonometry, 
but ran away to sea.” 

This book shows, in war con- 
ditions, the same adventurous spirit 
and resourcefulness as its pre- 
decessor. Mr. Seligman and a few 
colleagues were sent to Constanti- 
nople to pilot some Russian ships, 
which were trying to get away 
from the advancing enemy, through 
the Dardanelles, and down the 
coast of Asia Minor, to Syria. He 
got his tanker through after many 
dangers and setbacks; partly by 
disguising her as another ship, 
which, in the night, took her place 
at an anchorage and deceived the 
Hun air-observers; others were 
not so successful. His reward came 
in the form of a letter which was 
written to him from the Admiralty 
on February 23, 1946, and which 
I cannot help quoting in full as a 
specimen of the behaviour of that 
beautiful organism, the State, 
with which many people seem still 
to be enamoured : 


ADVANCE OF TRAVELLING 


EXPENSES. 
Sir— P 

It is understood that on 6th 
December 1941, you received an 
advance of travelling expenses {T.50 
(£6 17s. 5d.) from the Naval Attaché, 
Ankara (through Consul, Adana). 

Information regarding this advance 
did not reach this department until 
November 1944, and on gth November 
1944 a request was sent to H.M.S. 
Cottesmore for an account of the 
expenditure of this advance. 

In reply to this communication it 
was stated that an account had been 
furnished to the Naval Attaché, Ankara 
(through A.N.A. Istanbul), on Decem- 


and route taken in order that the advance may be 
cleared in the books of this department. 
I am, Sir, ; 
Your obedient Servant. 


Who was the obedient servant, ‘‘ Director of Navy 
Accounts”’? I’m hanged if I can tell from the 
reproduced signature. I don’t suppose that Mr. 
Seligman could either. 


However, Mr. Seligman 





under the 
official surface), 
and is hunted 
by German aero- 
planes and 
E-boats, 

Not all the 
narrative deals 
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MR. ADRIAN SELIGMAN, THE AUTHOR OF “ NO 
STARS TO GUIDE,” THE BOOK REVIEWED ON 
THIS PAGE. 


Mr. Seligman, the son of a scientist of inter- 
national reputation and a well-known ‘sculp- 
tress, was educated at Harrow and Caius, 
Cambridge. In 1930 he went to sea as a 
messroom steward and remained in the 
Merchant Navy until the outbreak of war, 
except for an interlude in which he sailed 
round the world with his wife and brother-in- 
law in the Cap Pilar. During the war he 
reached *the rank of Acting-Commander, 
R.N.R. Now, again a civilian, he is sitting 
for the “‘ ticket” of Master (Steam and Sail) 
and practising the trade of author. 


with adventure afloat. There are 
complications in hotels in Con- 
stantinople and journeys across 
the Taurus, and once Mr. Seligman 
had to make a long expedition 
across Anatolia in order to 
rescue a mysterious agent and 
rejoin his ship. I don’t quite 
know what the title of his book 
means; there was often’a moon, 
so why shouldn’t there have 
been some stars? However, stars 
or no stars, the navigation was 
difficult enough, and every sort 
of peril, from enemies and storms, 
was encountered. 

George IV., towards the end 
of his life, was firmly convinced 
that he had been at the Battle 
of Waterloo. I can pay no higher 
tribute to Mr. Seligman than 
saying that I may, after a few 
years have passed, believe that, 
with the Arabs, Maltese, Chinese 
and White Russians who manned 
his ship, I also took part in his 
expedition. I am sorry that the 
statement is made that “‘ the names 
have been altered and in certain 
respects the sequence of events 
has been changed”; that leads 
one to fear that the characters 
may have been doctored a little. 
I hope that the Canadian Jesse 
was; I trust that the girl agent, 
who spotted Mr. Seligman putting 
the tablets into the drinks and 
thought him an inefficient ass, 
was not. This girl Nadia, a 
refreshingly different type from 
our old friend ‘‘ Olga, the Beautiful 
Spy,” is much the most interesting 
character in the book. It is 
hardly fair of Mr. Seligman to 
Say, at the end, that he met her 
“quite recently’ near Leeds, 
and that “her true story, which 
I then heard for the first time, 


ber oth or roth, 1941, and that full 7#= LETTER WHICH SERVED TO DEDICATE “NO STARS TO GUIDE” TO THE DIRECTOR OF NAvy was one which might have made 
details of all advances made to you at ACCOUNTS; AND ALSO COVERED THE ENCLOSURE OF A 332-PAGE EXPLANATION OF THE EXPENDITURE poor Jesse [the Canadian] wince.” 


Ankara between 6th December, 1941, 


or {6 17s. 5d. ON A WAR-TIME JOURNEY. 


“Continued in our next” is 


and 6th July, 1942, were subsequently The book reviewed on this page is dedicated to “D.N.A.” (Director of Navy Accounts), and in his appreciation of all right for a serial; but it is 
forwarded to ard oh pean the book Sir John Squire quotes in full the letter which motivated this somewhat unusual action. Above we repro- hardly fair to keep us in suspense 
action, which was then taken ile. duce Mr. Sel 's reply, which rinted in lieu edica “ e,” : : 

y uce Mr. ligman’s reply, is prin of a di tory epistle to “No Stars to Guide,” and introduces about Nadia until Mr. (I hope, 


It has not been possible, however, 


both “D.N.A.” and the reader to a picaresque account of wartime adventures off the coast of Asia Minor. 


to trace this accounting action, and Lutter reproduced from the book “ No Stars to Guide” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, Lid, Shortly, Captain) Seligman pro- 


the Supply Officer, Nile, is unable to 

state, at this late date, where recovery has been made. 
I have, therefore, to request that you will be good 

enough to furnish as many details as can be remembered 

of the journey in question, including period involved 





*“No Stars to Guide.” By Adrian Seligman. Decorations by 
Konstance Pares. (Hodder and Stoughton ; 21s.) 


sent him the manuscript of this long book as an 
explanation of how the £6 17s. 5d. was spent. 

It is an enchanting and exciting book, written in 
the sort of prose which must be good, because one 
simply doesn’t notice it is there. Time after time 
the Olinda seems to be doomed, as she runs aground 
in the dark, gets detained by Turks (always friendly 


duces another book ; and he hasn’t 
even promised to disclose her origin, identity and real 
activities when he writes another book. She has 
already been such a charming chameleon that she 
might turn out to be anything or anybody. However, 
“‘near Leeds”’ sounds respectable enough. Perhaps, 
in spite of her chatter about childhood on a Hungarian 
farm, she was a Yorkshire lass after all. 
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AIR AND FIRE DISASTERS AND AN _ EXPLOSION: 
DESTRUCTION BY NATURAL FORCES AND MAN'S WILL. 


AN AIR DISASTER IN WHICH THIRTY-FIVE PEOPLE WERE KILLED: THE WRECK THE PARTIAL DESTRUCTION OF THE HOUSE CHOSEN FOR PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S HOME: SUNNINGHILL 
OF THE SANDRINGHAM FLYING-BOAT ON A MOUNTAIN NEAR HARSTED. PARK, ROOFLESS, AND GUTTED AFTER THE SERIOUS FIRE OF AUGUST 29-30. 
Thirty-five people were killed when a Sandringham fiying-boat on the regular passenger Sunninghill Park, chosen for the home of Princess Elizabeth and Lt. Mountbatten after their marriage, was partially 


service from North Norway to Oslo crashed on a mountain a few miles from Harsted. destroyed by fire which broke out late on August 29 and was not subdued until about 2 a.m. on August 3%. One 
The machine broke in two and burst into flames, as shown by our photograph. side is a shell, and half is roofless. There is no question of arson. 





DESIGNED TO DEMOLISH THE MONSTROUS FLAK TOWER IN THE BERLIN TIERGARTEN: : : ncn Un aR 
THE EXPLOSION OF 50,000 LBS. OF T.N.T. ON AUGUST 30. ‘ 
Berlin’s great flak tower, built between 1939-43, was designed to resist the most powerful bombs, and has 
— i eh I the building as Siisaiet thar pe a a ae” epnten, aad AFTER THE POWERFUL DETONATION: SMOKE CLOUDS ROLLING AWAY FROM BERLIN’S 
i FLAK TOWER REVEAL THE WALLS CRACKED, BUT UNDEMOLISHED. 


The result of the attempt by the British authorities to demolish the Berlin flak tower on August 30 
was not complete destruction. The immensely powerful ferro-concrete construction still stands, though 
cracked and gutted. So far the work of destruction has cost £3, 


a | a4 
a : - % a LR a= Wa «= = 
a | — =, 4 - 
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A VOLCANIC EFFECT PRODUCED BY THE COMBUSTION OF UNDERGROUND GASES: WHERE NINETY PEOPLE WERE KILLED AND TWO HUNDRED INJURED: THE AUDITORIUM 
PART OF THE MOUNTAINSIDE AT NANTYGLO, MON., ABLAZE WITH BLUE FLAMES. OF THE RUEIL CINEMA AFTER THE FIRE HAD BEFN EXTINGUISHED. 
As the result of the combustion of underground gases, about an acre of mountainside at Nantyglo, Fire, apparently caused by a short circuit, broke out in a cinema at Rueil, on the outskirts of Paris, 


Mon., began to blaze. Jets of blue flame issued from the earth and suggested volcanic eruption. About on August 30, and spread rapidly. The upper circle and the dress-circle both collapsed and panic 
80 yards of roadway were destroyed. broke out. Ninety people were killed and 200 injured in this shocking disaster, 
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~~~ \ A SHOP-WINDOW FOR THE PRODUCTS OF SCOTTISH 
| INDUSTRY: “ENTERPRISE SCOTLAND” AT EDINBURGH. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE EXHI- 
BITION, SYMBOLISING TRAVEL CARVED FROM SCOTTISH WOOD. BY SCOTTISH CRAFTSMEN: FIGURES SHOWN IN A DECORATIVE 
THROUGH THE AGES, AT THE ' SETTING AT THE ‘“‘ ENTERPRISE SCOTLAND ’”’ EXHIBITION RECENTLY OPENED IN EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL SCOTTISH MUSEUM. \ 
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LVONNE AUN UESERNNORNNLIN NT GAREUR ORDO LER LUTRANNLINNT ON SEOMONN AN: 0000 ERE pak mn Mn VAMUUUT UNA NRRAWED OURO LORNA URBAN NDAD EVA RY: AMA LNNN SRNR NOH waa v v 
THE MODERN HOME : (ABOVE.) A SITTING-ROOM COMBINING COMFORT AND SIMPLICITY AND LIT BY A 
READING-LAMP OF UNUSUAL DESIGN; AND (ON THE RIGHT) A SCOTTISH LIVING-ROOM WHICH, THOUGH 

SPARSEL FURNISHED, HAS AN ATMOSPHERE OF CHEERFULNESS AND SPACIOUSNESS. 
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SCOTLAND'S CLOSE LINKS W THE SEA A SHIPPING AND FISHING INDUSTRIES EXHIBIT OF ROPES TO ATTRACT FISHERMEN: SALMON FLIES ARRANGED SO THAT 
AND FISHING NETS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF WHICH SCOTLAND HAS A LONG-ESTABLISHED REPUTATION, THEY CAN BE VIEWED THROUGH MAGNIFYING GLASSES. 


An exhibition designed to show the quality of Scottish products, particularly those from thousand exhibits, and all are of Scottish manufacture and have been selected by the 
Scotland's new light industries, is now being staged at the Royal Scottish Museum in Scottish Committee of the Council of Industrial Design to show that good design is also 
Edinburgh. Entitled “ Enterprise Scotland,” the exhibition was opened by the Duke good business. On this page we show some of the exhibits, ranging from the display 
of Gloucester, who was accompanied by the Duchess, on August 25. There are three rooms, with their specially desifned furniture, to a novel stand of salmon flies. 
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TRADE SKILL AND NATIONAL INDUSTRY: A 
CONCURRENT EXHIBITIONS AT OLYMPIA 
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FOR UNDERWATER WEAR IN PEACE OR WAR: THE ‘“‘ FROGMAN’S”’ GEAR DEMONSTRATED IN THE 
ENGINEERING AND MARINE EXHIBITION AT OLYMPIA, WHICH OPENED ON AUGUST 28. \ 


\" 
‘ 


{ GIVING A LAST SPRAY TO THE 8-TON MANGANESE 


UGUST 28 saw the opening at Olympia of two \ BRONZE PROPELLER MADE FOR A NORWEGIAN 
exhibitions calculated to show what the artists, \ MOTOR VESSEL AND NOW ON VIEW AT THE 
designers, craftsmen and engineers of these islands damnum GINEERING AND MARINE EXHIBITION. 
are doing to help Britain’s great production and export \ 
drive. One of these, the Engineering ‘and Marine 
Exhibition, which was opened by the Home Secretary, 
Mr. Chuter Ede, is one of a series, sponsored: by several 
(Continued below. 
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{ SYMBOLISING THE WELSH MINER AND DOMINATING 

\ THE INDUSTRIAL WALES EXHIBITION IN THE EMPIRE 

\ HALL, OLYMPIA: A  9-FT.° PLASTER STATUE BY ; 

\ ‘MR. BARNEY SEALE. ; J — 
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pA WORKING MODEL 0O THE PIT-HEAD GEAR AND }\ 
\ SURFACE LAY-OUT OF A MODERN COLLIERY: AN ITEM } ) WORKERS AND RESCUE TEAMS: A SELF-CONTAINED 
\ OF TOPICAL INTEREST AT THE INDUSTRIAL WALES Y \ OXYGEN-BREATHING KIT, SHOWN AT THE CURRENT 
EXHIBITION. \ \ ENGINEERING AND MARINE EXHIBITION 
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A LIGHT-HEARTED AND ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY TO CALL ATTENTION \ \ MODERN DESIGNS FOR MODERN TRAVEL COMFORT: CHAIRS FOR MOTOR-COACH (LEFT) 
TO A RANGE OF NON-FERROUS METAL GOODS MADE IN WALES, Y i AND AIR LINER (RIGHT) DEMONSTRATED AT THE INDUSTRIAL WALES EXHIBITION. 
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Yom yg. and which began as long ago as 1906. The last in the series same building, the Industrial Wales Exhibition, which was opened by Lord Portal, 
vas in 1937. Its purpose, as Mr. Ede said, was to demonstrate to the whole was the first of its kind to speak collectively for the Principality and its intention, 
world that the real wealth of this country was the inherited skill of its population primarily, was to provide a shop-window for the new light industries centred in 
and the undiminished creative genius of its designers. The other exhibition in the the Welsh Development Areas. Both exhibitions are open until September 13. 
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HEN this article appears a conference 
on the fvture of Japan will have 
been held, and may be far advanced in its 
labours. The date of assembly was August 26. 
The site is Canberra, and the conference is 
one of the member States of the British Com- 
monwealth met to discuss a Japanese peace 
treaty. It is recognised that the United 
States of America is the nation with the 
primary interest in this question. American 
arms took the leading part in the defeat of Japan and 
now provide the bulk of the forces which hold the country 
down and control its evolution. Where Japan is con- 
cerned the United States is the chief warden. Yet the 
British Commonwealth also played a big part in the defeat 
of Japan, and after the Battle of Alamein Australia em- 
ployed virtually all her military resources on that task. 
The Commonwealth is deeply interested in the future of 
Japan and in insuring that she is not permitted to resume 
her policy of aggression in the Pacific and in Asia. And 
of the components of the Commonwealth Australia is the 
most concerned with the manner in which Japan is to be 
treated. Australia was placed in the deadliest danger by 
the Japanese offensive, and would be the first to be 
imperilled if Japan were allowed to reach a position from 
which she could strike once again. 
It is fitting that the conference 
should be held at Canberra, and it 
is clear that Australia’s views are 
of high importance. 

If we look deeper into the pro- 
blem we may reach the conclusion 
that Australia’s special interest is, 
after all, confined to the fact that 
she would have to meet the first 
shock of Japanese aggression. In 
the long run the rest of the Com- 
monwealth could not escape the 
consequences, New Zealand would 
hardly survive if Australia were to 
fall. Canada might be dealt blows 
across the Pacific. Above all, the 
Mother Country, whose  respon- 
sibilities for Commonwealth defence 
are still so widespread and whose 
military Staffs think and plan in 
terms of the security of the whole 
Commonwealth, is touched at every 
point. And yet it is fair that the 
State which would be the first to 
suffer by a mistake should be the 
first to make its voice heard. 
And Australia appears to have 
clarified her ideas on the subject 
and to have a policy ready. It is 
known that she advocates a demand 
to the United Nations for a peace 
treaty with Japan to be completed 
as soon as possible. It is believed 
that she favours the restoration 
of Japan to the status of a self- 
governing nation, but subject to 
the strongest safeguards. The chief 
difficulties in the path are that it 
is the United States which must 
in any circumstances provide the 
main safeguards, and_ certainly 
intends to do so in her own way, 
and that Soviet Russia would have 
to have her say about a peace 
treaty with Japan negotiated under 
the auspices of the United Nations. 

Not that the United States is 
likely to object in principle to the 
chief strategic proposal of Australia. 
This is, in brief, American control 
of a chain of bases from the North 
American ports, culminating in the 
Ryukyu Archipelago, of which the 
main island is Okinawa. It was 
the conquest of Okinawa which 
insured the overthrow and capitula- 
tion of Japan, the atomic bombs 
doing no more than hasten the 
process. At the same time Australia 
will demand supervision to prevent 


AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
A CONFERENCE ON THE FUTURE OF JAPAN. 


rearmament. In the past Australia - = 


has tended to be critical of American 
measures in Japan, but it now 
appears that Dr. Evatt has satisfied 
himself of the soundness of American 
policy, and carried the Australian 


not happened without a rather 
unseemly dispute, involving the _ |ast, 
resignation of Mr. MacMahon Ball, 
British Commonwealth member of 
the Allied Council for Japan, who 
said he “could not carry on under Dr. Evatt.” 

Evidently he did not consider the reorganisation of 
Japan to have been directed along lines sufficiently 
democratic—or “ left wing,’’ which is by no means always 
the same thing—and was not prepared to subscribe to the 
acceptance of it by the Australian Government. American 
policy in Japan has been consistent and has been in the 
hands of one man throughout, General MacArthur. It has 
been aimed at the democratisation of Japanese life, but 
with a firm emphasis upon American ideals, which are con- 
siderably farther from the left than those of present-day 
Australia, to say nothing of those of Soviet Russia. 

That country has so far been accorded at the most a 
nominal part in the control of Japan's destinies. Her own 
policy towards Japan has for practical purposes been con- 
fined to her dealings with prisoners of war, of whom several 
hundred thousand remain in her hands. She has striven 
to inculcate the tenets of Communism upon them, sending 
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Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


home a certain number who appear likely to spread the 
doctrine. She may achieve some success in this aim, but 
up to now, so far as Western observers can decide, she 
has had little or none. The Japanese is not, in general, a 
good subject for Communist experiment. On American 
administration in Japan she has made caustic comments 
from time to time, but has not, as a rule, pressed her points 
hard. Yet it may be a very different matter if the United 
Nations are called upon to complete a peace treaty with 
Japan. There Russia will come into her own again, with 
all the machinery for obstruction at her disposal. I cannot 
but think that Australia will have to face disappointment 
if she in fact believes in the possibility of the speedy 
negotiation of a peace treaty with Japan through the 
United Nations. It seems more likely that we shall witness 








THE JAPANESE ISLANDS IN RELATION TO THE LAND MASSES OF ASIA, AUSTRALIA AND AMERICA: A MAP TO 
PROBLEM WHICH CONFRONTS THE MAKERS OF THE JAPANESE 
PEACE TREATY AND THE DELEGATES AT THE RECENT COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE ON JAPAN. 

In his article on this page Captain Falls discusses the various problems which confronted the delegates of the countries of the 
British Commonwealth in their conference at Canberra to explore the prospects for the peace treaty which will be made with 


Government with him. This has ong a } yh ge I pen ne at Canberra on August 26. 


a repetition of the manoeuvres and delays which have 
occurred over Austria and Germany. Perhaps, however, 
the United States and the British Commonwealth are 
prepared to take a different line over Japan and to force 
the pace of treaty-making. There are no Russian forces 
in Japan and no physical control by Russia, as in the case 
of Germany and Austria. 

The fact emerges, sinister in its implications, that 
Japan is likely to become a pawn in the game of inter- 
national politics, a factor of the highest importance in the 
conflict without war which is now in progress between the 
United States and Russia. Here is a nation lying in a 
dominant strategic situation in the Northern Pacific, 
capable of exercising a powerful military influence over 
that ocean and, into the bargain, over a great part of 
Eastern Asia. It possesses a dense population, with a 
natural aptitude for military and naval affairs, an aptitude 
already developed to a high pitch by its own unaided efforts, 


It was stated that the majority of the proceedings would 

ent was announced on three points: first, that the Japanese peace treaty should be 

completed and signed by the middle of next year; second, that the veto should not apply to the voting on the treaty; and 

that a preliminary conference of the eleven nations of the Far Eastern Commission should, if possible, be held 

in the United States within a month. The map illustrates the vital interest that America, Russia, Australia, New Zealand 

and Canada (and through them, Great Britain) must have in any decisions relating to the future of japan; and also, 
America’s need for a string of Pacific bases, a need which, it is understood, Australia supports. 
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but obviously capable of much higher develop- 
ment if better brains than the Japanese higher 
command has so far produced were applied 
to the task. Though its resources do not 
suffice for the needs of its population, 
notably as regards food, they are considerable 
from the point of view of modern war. With 
an industrial output which had not reached 
its height, and was in some respects unbalanced, 
Japan equipped vast forces of the sea, the 
land, and the air. She transported them great distances ; 
effected astonishing conquests through their efforts ; cap- 
tured Burma, Malaya, the Netherlands East Indies, and 
a large proportion of the realm of the Pacific, closely 
threatened Australia and India, while maintaining a tight 
grip upon the richest and most strategically important 
parts of China, all the time holding in reserve a 
considerable army on her then Asiatic frontier with the 
Soviet. 

Whatever be the immediate policy adopted toward 
the Japanese nation, whatever precautions be taken to 
frevent it from reclothing itself with military power, it is 
manifest that an intensely vigorous and active race cannot 
be held in permanent subjection. Both internal and external 
factors will tend to prevent its being controlled as it is to-day 
for an indefinite period. It is 
impossible to foresee how long 
it would be possible to maintain 
the present system of control. For 
the sake of my argument that 
scarcely matters: five years, ten 
years, half a century—these are 
all brief periods of time in world 
history, even in the individual 
history of the United States, of 
Russia, of the British Common- 
wealth. The controls will gradually 
be relaxed. The politicians will tell 
us that this will be effected ‘‘ under 
proper precautions,” but in the 
long run these are words, words 
only. Some day, sooner or later, 
Japan will be ‘turned loose.” It 
will be a matter of the highest 
moment what sort of nation, with 
what sort of mentality, casts off the 
leading-strings when that day comes. 
The United States is determined 
that the pattern shall be. of her own 
devising, and here Australia is 
unlikely to take a very different 
view. Yet once the casting-off has 
taken place Japan will again develop 
on her own initiative. These con- 
siderations do not affect the fact 
that Japan is, as I have put it, 
becoming a pawn in the game of 
international politics, and will con- 
tinue to be such under her future 
régime, whatever that may be. 

In the present uneasy state of 
the world, with naked force en- 
throned in the domain of policy, 
the asset represented by the 
potential military strength of Japan 
may be prodigious, possibly the 
decisive factor in a struggle for 
world power, whether ‘this be won 
by the arbitrament of war, or 
simply by success in manceuvring 
for position and massing unconquer- 
able resources. At, present the 
United States holds the best cards, 
but the strongest hands are some- 
times unexpectedly stripped. _It is 
not possible to be sure that the 
men responsible for American pol- 
icy in Japan, able and expert as 
they are, have plumbed the depths 
of the nation’s obscure spirit, so 
foreign to that of their own people. 
We cannot take it as_ fully 
established that the Americans 
know- what the Japanese people, 
» from the most highly educated and 
scientific down to the most primitive 
coolies, 'are thinking about them 
or about their own future. The 
probabilities are that General 
MacArthur and his advisers are not 
very far from the mark in their 
appreciations. It is, however, let 
me repeat, a sinister fact and an 
illustration of how far realities 
have fallen short of hopes in inter- 
national co-operation for peace, 
that it should be deemed necessary 
to nurse one of the two chief 
aggressors of the Second World War in this fashion. 

Not for an instant do I suggest that the policy of the 
United States is blameworthy. She conquered Japan. 
Her chief partner in that achievement, Britain and the 
British Commonwealth, is not directly opposed to the line 
she is taking. Her victory gave her control over Japan 
and wide powers over Japan’s development as a defeated 
country. In view of the attitude of Soviet Russia, in 
European and Asiatic affairs alike, no country which 
had the interests of its nationals at heart could have taken 
a very different line. If the relations of the chief countries 
of the world are what we now see them to be, if the peace 
is kept by military preparedness, then it would be folly 
to neglect so great a military precaution as that presented 
by the situation of Japan. If wé are to live, for the time 
being at least, under a régime of “ power politics,” then let 
them be as intelligent and as effective as it is possible to 
make them. 
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THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE ATOMIC BOMBING OF HIROSHIMA. 
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HERALDING THE REBIRTH OF HIROSHIMA ON THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY 

OF THE ATOMIC BOMB EXPLOSION: THE COMMEMORATION CEREMONY IN 

THE DEVASTATED CITY, SHOWING (ON RIGHT OF PLATFORM) THE MAYOR 
RINGING THE BELL OF PEACE. 
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WEARING COLOURFUL KIMONOS AND FLOWERED HEAD-DRESSES: A BAND OF YOUNG GIRLS DANCING 
THE BON ODORI IN THE STREETS OF HIROSHIMA TO CELEBRATE THE REBIRTH OF THE CITY. 


“us second anniversary of the atomic bombing of Hiroshima was commemorated in -that city 
on August 6 by a ceremony at which representatives of the Occupation authorities, the 
Japanese Government, and the city council were present. The official party assembled on a dais 
erected just across the river from where the bomb exploded—laying waste an area of over four 
square miles of the city, killing some 60,000 persons, wounding 100,000, and rendering 200,000 
homeless. After speakers had pledged their support for the rebuilding of the shattered city on 
Western lines, and declared that the atomic bomb must never again be used, the Bell of Peace was 
rung by the mayor. Among the audience of several thousand people were many who had escaped with 
their lives from the first atomic bomb to be used. in warfare. The natural feeling among the 
inhabitants of the devastated city was one of sorrow and remembrance and the efforts of the city HIROSHIMA REMEMBERS THE VICTIMS OF THE FIRST ATOMIC BOMB: WOMEN 
council to create an atmosphere of rejoicing at the birth of the new city were not successful, in PRAYING AT A COMMEMORATIVE BUDDHIST SHRINE. 
spite of the brass bands and special entertainments. 
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COMMUNAL VIOLENCE AT ITS WORST: | 
MASSACRES IN A DIVIDED PUNJAB. | 
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? viricas OF THE INNUMERABLE ACTS OF MURDER AND ARSON WHICH HAVE MARKED “ 
{ ™ MASSACRES IN THE PUNJAB: A BURNING MUSLIM VILLAGE SEEN FROM THE AIR. } 
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" (RIGHT.) TYPICAL WEAPONS USED 
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HE massacres in the Punjab, 
the most immediate result 

of the division of that province 
between India and Pakistan, have 
been authoritatively described as 
the worst outbreak of communal 
warfare in India’s history. On 
August 31, at a meeting of the 
Joint Defence Council it was decided 
to disband the Punjab Boundary 
Force, the military group whose 
impossible task it was to keep 
order during the partition. This 
force, ** one of the most calumniated 
in history,” did a very fine job, 
and it is stated that but for its 
existence the slaughter would have 
been 10 or 100 times worse. When 
it is said that the slaughters in this 
massacre are already reported to 
reach something like 150,000, and 
that whole populations are on the 
move, the size of the problern and 
the fanatic bitt<rness of the feelings 
involved will be realised. The 
aim of the Sikhs, a militant Hindu 
sect; is to drive the Muslims out of 
Eastern Punjab, other factors being 
a desire for revenge for the Muslim 
massacres of Sikhs at Rawalpindi 
in March, a lust for loot and the 
communal hysteria which are easily 
aroused in India. The Sikhs are 
operating in well-organised gangs | 
called Jathas. Some of the towns 
are quieter, the Muslims being 
either dead or gone, but the terrom 
still rages in the country districts. 





BY THE SIKH JATHAS IN THE 
PUNJAB MASSACRES: (L. TO R.) 
SPEAR, COUNTRY-MADE RIFLE, AXES, 
KIRPANS, OR SABRES, BODY ARMOUR, 

A SLING-BOW AND A TORCH. \ 








PATROL OF THE BIHAR REGIMENT ROUNDING UP A JATHA, 


OR GANG, 


\ PART OF THE THANKLESS TASK OF THE NOW DISBANDED BOUNDARY FORCE: 
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OF sIKHs. | 
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A DEAD SIKH AND HIS SON: THE DEAD MAN WAS 
SHOT BY THE BOUNDARY FORCE. HE WAS ARMED 
WITH A SHOT-GUN AND LOOTING A MOSQUE. 
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” ROUNDING UP AN 
OF THE BIHAR REGIMENT TAKING PART IN ONE OF THE 
INNUMERABLE MILITARY PATROLS IN THE PUNJAB. 
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REFUGEES, 


INDIVIDUALS 


IN 


A 


VAST 


— 
ARMED SIKH: AN INDIAN SOLDIER '\' IN JULLUNDUR CITY, IN EASTERN PUNJAB: MUSLIM 


EXODUS. 


TWO OF THE WOMAN’S CHILDREN HAD BEEN KILLED. 
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— “| A PROBLEM FOR INDIA AND PAKISTAN: 
THE TERRIFIED REFUGEES OF THE PUNJAB. 
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TYPIFYING THE PANIC-STRICKEN MIGRATIONS OF THE PUNJAB ON THEIR WAY INTO INDIA: A LONG CARAVAN OF SIKH REFUGEES ON THEIR WEARY ROAD OUT 
SIKHS AND HINDUS, IN A CROWDED LORRY, LEAVE PAKISTAN \ OF PAKISTAN, PASSING ALONG A CANAL ROAD, IN FLIGHT FROM COMMUNAL MASSACRES. 


HE usual vicious pendulum- 
swing of communal vio- 
lence has been marked in the 
Punjab, where as soon as the 
violence of the Sikh massacres 
in East Punjab (illustrated on 
the opposite page) began to 
abate, Muslim measures of 
revenge in West Punjab reached 
new heights of ferocity. Both 
Dominions are collaborating in 
an attempt to quell this violence 
and on August 30 the Prime 
Ministers of India and Pakistan 
toured West Punjab, while Mr. 
Baldev Singh, India’s Sikh 
Defence Minister, and Mr. 
Nishtar, Pakistan's Communi- 
cation’s Minister, toured East 
Punjab ; and the following day 
both parties crossed the border. 
Quite apart from the question 
of controlling the bloodshed, 
the problem of refugees 
threatens to strain the resources 
of the two new Dominions. 
Muslims are streaming out of 
India into Pakistan and Sikhs 
and Hindus are streaming out 
of Pakistan into India. There 
has been an almost complete 
breakdown of railway and post 
and telegraph services on both 
sides of the border, and it has 
been said that the only safe 
mode of travel in the Punjab is 
by air. There is also the con- 
stant dread that cholera will 
break out in the refugee camps. 
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A PROBLEM WHICH HAS ARISEN FROM THE PARTITION OF THE PUNJAB AND THE CONSEQUENT COMMUNAL 
MASSACRES: TYPICAL SIKH AND HINDU REFUGEES ON THEIR WAY OUT OF PAKISTAN INTO EAST PUNJAB. 
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ANOTHER ASPECT OF THE TWO-WAY FLOW OF TERRIFIED REFUGEES: THE PITIFUL POSSESSIONS yf LAHORE STATION, WHERE SIKH AND HINDU REFUGEES } 
OF MUSLIM FUGITIVES LEFT BEHIND ON THE ROADSIDE ON THEIR FLIGHT INTO PAKISTAN. CONGREGATE IN THE HOPE OF BOARDING CROWDED TRAINS, 4 
. 
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N August 29 the 


LIFE IN KOREA—NOW CUT IN HALF BY ‘United States 


Government stated that 


UNITED STATES-SOVIET DIFFERENCES. 7, 2tempt to, react 


U.S.S.R. regarding the 
- ; basis on which representa- 
— » 4 tives of the democratic 
7 Korean parties and the 
social organisations 
should be consulted by 
the U.S.-Russian Joint 
Commission*had been 
abandoned and that the 
U.S. Government could 
not, in good faith, be a 
party to any delay in 
fulfilment of its commit- 
ment to Korean _inde- 
pendence. Accordingly, 
invitations to a conference 
in Washington on Septem- 
ber 8 had been delivered 
to the British, Russian and 
Chinese Governments. The 
word ‘ Korea’’ means 
** Land of Morning Calm,” 
and our pictures of life in 
the country show scenes of 
idyllic peace and simple 
charm. The present situa- 
tion has arisen somewhat 
in this way. For many 
years a nominal vassal of 
China, Korea appeared 
to ; desirable to Russia, Japan 
"EXEMPLIFYING THE and China. Towards the 
} KOREAN’S LOVE OF end of last century Japan 

FLOWERS : THE INNER freed her from the Chinese 

GARDEN OF A WELL- Empire and theoretically KIISANS—THE GEISHAS OF KOREA—WITH THEIR MUSICAL 
mm, 2O-DO HOUSEHOLD. [Continued om right. INSTRUMENT IN A RESTAURANT ROOM. ‘ 
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HOUSE-CLEANING IN KOREA: KOREAN 
WOMEN AT THE TASKS IN WHICH THEY 
PRIESTS DISCUSSING THE PROGRAMME OF CELEBRATIOD \ SHOW GREAT INDUSTRY AND TAKE 


FOR A CONFUCIAN FESTIVAL. \ y CONSIDERABLE PRIDE. 
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\\ ‘ 
A PROBLEM IN TACTICS: AN ELDERLY KOREAN, TAKING HIS EASE IN QUIET LUXURY, AWAITS HIS OPPONENT’S “A KOREAN GIRL WORKING IN THE FIELDS, WHERE JAPANESE 
COUNTER-MOVE. JAPANESE INFLUENCE IS CLEAR IN THE ROOM’S STYLE AND MANNER. TOOLS HAVE IMPROVED ON THE FORMER PRIMITIVE METHOD 
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protected her against the REMOTE KOREA: WHERE FOUR-POWER 


designs of Russia. The 

independent kingdom of 

even became Sy . TRUSTEESHIP FACES GRAVE PROBLEMS. 
in 1905 it came under the 
protection of Japan anda | 
little later was absorbed 
into the Japanese Empire. 
After the 1914-18 war 
Korean claims for in- 
dependence met with no 
success. At Yalta, how- 
ever, Korean claims were 
supported, and when 
American and _ Soviet 
troops entered the country 
they were welcomed as 
liberators. At the Moscow 
Conference it was 
decided to place Korea 
under the _ trusteeship 
of the United States, 
the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain and China. The 
Russian and American 
commanders were to form 
a joint commission to 
establish a Korean Govern- 
ment with representatives 
of the democratic parties. 
The Joint Commission met 
in March and immediately 
reached deadlock on the 
definition of the word 
‘*democratic.’’ The Russian 
translation of this word 
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ran directly counter to the | SCHOOL, LEARNING 
comcersedl i American interpretation, FLOWER-PAINTING 
SICAL \ f andthe Commission / 1x THE JAPANESE 
adjourned. | MANNER. 
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" THE INTERIOR OF A WEALTHY KOREAN’S “/ 
HOUSE. THE AUSTERE STYLE IS ee 
CHARACTERISTIC ; BUT THE TELEPHONE, y A WEALTHY KOREAN, DRESSED ‘IN WHITE SATIN AND LIGHTING 


THE TYPICAL LONG PIPE, IN HIS TASTEFULLY-FURNISHED STUDY. 
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ESE |" | A JAPANESE-TRAINED COTTON-PICKER IN A KOREAN - FIELD. ‘ WOMEN IN A KOREAN MARKET, MAKING A CHOICE OF THE CHARACTERISTIC LARGE VESSELS, SOME 0 
ops. } | NEARLY 158,000,000 LBS. WERE PRODUCED IN 1940. OTHERS OF EARTHENWARE, WITH A BOLD BUT EFFECTIVE DESIGN UPON THEM. 
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EVENTS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS: 
THE CAMERA AS NEWS RECORDER, 


ro 





THE BEST SCHOOLING TO MAKE THE GREATNESS OF AN ARMY: FIELD MARSHAL LORD 
MONTGOMERY WATCHING A DEMONSTRATION BY FRENCH SOLDIERS AT A TRAINING CAMP. 


Field Marshal Lord Montgomery has recently been visiting French military camps, and on August 28 saw 
training in ~ at Frileuse. He was ym by M. Coste-Floret, Minister for War, and General 
de Lattre de Tassigny, ! or-General of the French Forces. In a speech on August 31 Field Marshal 
Montgomery stressed the points which make the greatness of an army, and said “I consider that the 


schooling you have shown me is the I have ever seen. 





LAYING-UP OF COLOURS OF THE KING’S OWN ROYAL REGIMENT (LANCASTER): A VIEW 
SHOWING THE BISHOP OF: LANCASTER RECEIVING THE 1756 REGIMENTAL COLOUR. 


On August 17 the Colours of The King’s Own Royal Regiment (Lancaster) were laid up in the Regimental 

Memorial Chapel at Lancaster, and the colours of the Sth Battalion (Territorial Army), which had been 

reserved in the Chapel during the war, were restored to that Battalion. Our photograph shows the 

l of the Regiment, Major-General R. M. Luckock, handing the 1756 Regimental lour to the 
Bishop of Lancaster at the ceremony. 
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WHERE R.A.F. DAKOTAS BROUGHT SUPPLIES OF RICE TO FAMINE-STRICKEN REFUGEES (SEE PICTURE 
IN EASTERN BENGAL. 


WHICH HAD MADE MORE THAN MR. 


ON FRONTISPIECE): SOME OF THE VAST AREAS FLOODED NEAR CHITTAGONG, 


THIS AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN AFTER THE FLOODS, 
100,000 PEOPLE DESTITUTE, HAD BEGUN TO SUBSIDE. 
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WINNER OF THE WORLD’S FASTEST AIR RACE: THE FAIREY FIREFLY 1¥., A NAVAL 
FIGHTER, FINISHING THE COURSE AT LYMPNE AERODROME ON AUGUST 3I. 


IN THE WORLD’S FASTEST AIR RACE: 
CUNNINGHAM, W. HUMBLE ; 






() 


COMPETITORS 
CAPTAIN J. 


TO R.) GROUP 
TwIss. 


(FROM L. 
AND LIEUT. P. 


More than 10,000 people attended the Cinque Ports Flying Club air races at Lympne aerodrome, 


Kent, on August 31. Group Captain J. Cunningham set up an international closed circuit record 
by averaging 496°88 m.p.h. over 100 kilometres in a D.H. Vampire jet-propelled fighter. Lieut. P. 
Twiss won the world’s fastest air race—four laps over a twenty-miles course for aircraft with a 
minimum speed of 300 m.p.h.—in a Fairey Firefly /V. naval fighter and averaged 305°93 m.p.h. 
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INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


THE EXTERIOR OF THE BUILDING IN WHICH THE 
PETROPOLIS. 


HAS BEEN TAKING PLACE: THE QUINTANDHINA HOTEL, 


On another page we give a photograph of the Inter-American Conference at Petropolis, Brazil, 
in session. This photograph depicts the imposing exterior of the building in which it met, 
quuiemmiam The Rio de Janeiro treaty was due to be signed on September 2 by all_member 
countries of the Pan-American Union. The chairman of the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee stated that Canada would be welcome, if she chose, to sign the treaty. 
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AN ARNHEM MEMORIAL WHICH IS TO COMMEMORATE THE EXPLOITS OF 
ALLIED AIRBORNE TROOPS IN THE LIBERATION OF THE NETHERLANDS : 
MARRIO, THE SCULPTOR, FROM THE NEIGHBOURING VILLAGE OF 
HEMMEN, AT WORK ON THE NEARLY-COMPLETED MEMORIAL. 
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SIR HENRY DALE, 
President of the British Association. 
Honoured, on August 27, with the 
freedom of Dundee, an event which 
marked the return of thé British 
Association to the city after an 
interval of eight years. The subject 
of his inaugural presidential address 
was “‘ Science in War and Peace. 


\ 


SIR HENRY TIZARD. \ 
Elected president of -next year’s | 
meeting of the British Association ; to 
be held at Brighton. President of 


Magdalen College, Oxford, 1942-46. 

Rector of the Imperial College of 

\ Science and Technology, 1929-42, 

\ Albert Gold Medalist Royal Society 
r) 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 


PERSONALITIES IN 
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PROFESSOR 

Director of the atomic energy research 
establishment at Harwell, Berkshire. 
Told the British Association at 
Dundee on August 28 of the progress 
of atomic research in Britain, and 
said that it was probable that an 
experimental power plant would be 
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Died while on his way to the United 
States. Was 


dustry. Director.of distribution of 


’ the Dunlop Rubber Company, with 


which he had been long associated. 


\ President.of the Tyre Manufacturers’ | 


"SIR HAROLD KENWARD. 


fifty-three, and a } 
\ prominent figure in the motor in- 


THE PUBLIC EYE 


ort Ort 


LIEUT.-COL. G. A. FALCONER, 
Minister to Nepal since 1944. Has 
been appointed Ambassador on the 
occasion of the elevation of 
the British Legation in Nepal to the 
status of an Embassy. Entered 
Indian Political Service, 1923. H.M. 
Consul, Kerman (Persia), 1937-194 


Political Agent, Bhopal, 1942 
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built in the next five years, Conference during. World War Il. . 
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TRIAL AT NUREMBERG: THE TWENTY-TWO SENIOR OFFICIALS OF 1.G. 
THE GERMAN CHEMICAL CARTEL. 


The trial of twenty-two leading officials of 1.G. Farben, the German chemical cartel, was opened at {| ro f 

Nuremberg on August 27 by Brig.-General Telford Taylor, U.S. chief war crimes Prosecutor. Our | ‘fee S 

photograph shows the German defence counsel in the foreground, and, behind the barrier, the | \\ je On September 

defendants. First row (1. to r.): C. Krauch, H. Schmitz, G. von Schnitzler, F. Cajenski, H. Hoerlein, } . : went . : 

A. von. Knieriem, F. ter Meer, C. Schneider, O. Ambros, E. Buergin, H. Buetefisch ; back row (I. to r.): \ : ’ : 

P. Haefliger, M. Ilgner, ‘ Jaehne, H. —— C. Lautenschlaeger, y- - <9 H. Oster, W. Duerrfeld, { 
ea 


an inter-American 
efence. President 


GOLF CHAMPION: 
J- ARMOUR (LEFT) 
WITH I. CALDWELL, 
WHOM HE DEFEATED 
IN THE FINAL OF THE 
BOYS’ CHAMPIONSHIP. 
The boys’ golf champion- 
ship was concluded on 
the links of the Royal 


tt. Meddan’s Club, beat 
1. Caldwell, of Whi 
School, Croydon, by five 
up and four to play in the 
final. Both the boys are 
seventeen. Armour is to 
enter the Navy next 
month and Caldwell is 
P ing to become a 
medical student. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE AUSTRALIAN RUGBY UNION TEAM 
SECRETARY, WITH THE THIRTY PLAYERS AND THEIR WALLABY MASCOT. 
The Australian Rugby Union team, who are to tour the British Isles, arrived at Tilbury on 
August 25. They brought their mascot, a stuffed wallaby decorated with the team’s colours. This is the 
third team t vit Britain ; the second arrived a few days before the outbreak of World War II., and after 


to fi b uay, home without playing a match. 
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\ THE EMPIRE CONFERENCE ON THE JAPANESE PEACE TERMS: MR. CHIFLEY, PRIME \ LEARNING BRITISH POLICE METHODS: COLONEL A. R. MINTER (RIGHT) WITH SIX 
\ MINISTER OF AUSTRALIA, MAKING HIS OPENING SPEECH AT CANBERRA. GERMAN POLICE OFFICERS WHO ARE PAYING A THREE-WEEK VISIT TO ENGLAND. 
\ The British Commonwealth conference to exchange views on the Japanese peace treaty opened at Six of the most senior lice officers in the British zone of Germany have arrived in 
\ Canberra on August 26 and general agreement on the main points of the agenda were reached. London to study British police methods. In charge of the party is Colonel A. R. Minter, Police 
Our photograph shows (I. to r.) Dr. Evatt, Australian Minister for External Affairs, who was Staff Officer in the Public Safety Branch of the Control Commission at Hamburg. He was formerly 
i Chifley; and Mr. J. J. Dedman, the Australian Minister of a _Detective-I_spector at, Scotland Yard. During their three weeks in Britain the German lice 
marked by the striking unanimity among the delegates. officers will study various aspects of police work in London and will visit the training centre in Kent. \ 
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\ unanimously elected chairman; Mr. 


\ Defence. The conference has been 
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\ erry 
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HIS EXALTED HIGHNESS 
SIR OSMAN ALI KHAN, G.C.S.1., G.B.E., NIZAM OF HYDERABAD, 
FAITHFUL ALLY OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


TO BE AN INDEPENDENT SOVEREIGN : 
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INDIA’S CHIEF 


EXALTED HIGHNESS THE NIZAM, FAITHFUL ALLY 
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OF HYDERABAD, GOLCONDA WAS THE 
SHAHI KINGDOM (1507-1687). 
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THE HEIR-APPARENT OF THE NIZAM: H.H. PRINCE AZAM JAH 
BAHADUR, PRINCE OF BERAR, EXAMINING A FINE ANCIENT 
SWORD FROM HIS COLLECTION. 





THE MOST MODERN THOROUGHFARE IN THE TOWN OF HYDERABAD, WIDE, CLEAN, WELL- 


PAVED AND LINED WITH SHOPS: ABID ROAD, NAMED IN MEMORY OF A FAITHFUL MEMBER 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE LATE NIZAM. 
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THE FIRST PHASE OF THE NIZAM’S HOUSING DRIVE TO DEFEAT SLUM CONDITIONS: A 
ROW OF THREE-ROOMED CONCRETE HOUSES, 30 FT. BY 30 FT., WHICH ARE BEING PUT 
UP BY THE GOVERNMENT, 


CAPITAL OF THE KUTUB 
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TYPICAL OF THE BAD OLD HOUSING CONDITIONS WHICH THE NIZAM OF HYDERABAD IS DETERMINED TO SWEEP AWAY: 
\ SQUALID AND UNHYGIENIC MUD HUTS IN A SLUM QUARTER OF HYDERABAD CITY AND SOME OF THE NATIVES WHO 


INHABIT THEM, 


Sap status of Hyderabad, premier native State of the sub-continent of India, was for some time uncertain, in 
regard to the new Dominions of India and Pakistan, but on August 14 his Exalted Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad and Berar said at a banquet given to the retiring British Resident, that when the British left India 
he intended to become an independent sovereign. ‘‘ But this,’ he continued, “does not mean that I wish 
Hyderabad to stand aloof from old allies or old neighbours. I have already taken steps to initiate negotiations 
with them on matters of common concern " and he finally expressed a hope that Dominions and inde- 
pendent States would eventually forma united Indian commonwealth. Hyderabad, which occupies a large portion 
of the eastern plateau of the Deccan, has an area of 82,698 square miles. The Nizam is the principal Mohammedan 
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BE INDEPENDENT: HYDERABAD, AND HIS |} 
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\ ONE OF HYDERABAD’S FOUR BRIDGES ACROSS THE MUSI: THE AFZALGANJ BRIDGE WITH, \ 
fy IN THE BACKGROUND, THE OSMANIA GENERAL HOSPITAL AND THE AFZALGANJ MOSQUE, 
\ : ; : WITH its FOUR LOFTY MINARETS., \ \ 
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\ A MASTERPIECE OF THE KUTUB SHAHI PERIOD: THE CELEBRATED CHAR MINAR BUILT IN 
\ 1591; 186 FT. HIGH AND 100 FT. WIDE ON EACH SIDE, IT STANDS AT THE JUNCTION OF ' 
FOUR ROADS, ABOUT HALF A MILE FROM THE AFZALGANJ GATE. 
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A VIEW OF ONE OF THE WELL-DESIGNED “CLASS B”’ HOMES WHICH THE NIZAM’S \ 
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\ GOVERNMENT IS ERECTING IN HYDERABAD: THEY ARE TO BE LET AT A REASONABLE | 
. \ \ MONTHLY FIGURE. } 
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cr: | A CONCRETE HOUSE THAT CAN BE BUILT IN A DAY: ONE OF THE HYDERABAD GOVERN- \ 
10 (\ MENT’s “ LIGHTNING HOMES,” DESIGNED TO FORM AN IMPORTANT PART OF THE NIZAM’s | 
GREAT DRIVE FOR GOOD HOUSING. \ 
in |} ruler in India, but the majority of his subjects are Hindus. The dynasty was founded 
of in 1724 by Asaf Jah, Nizam-ul-Mulk, a distinguished Turkoman soldier of the Emperor 
dia Aurangzeb, and Hyderabad, founded in 1589 by a descendant of the Kutub Shahis of 
fish Golconda, became his capital. In 1857, when the Mutiny broke out, the then Nizam } 
ons remained loyal to the British. The present ruler, who was born in 1886, succeeded in sumsomenomnnaanainnnannanannninammnunannnannnn nin memnseensimensin a SE 
de- 1911, and is an enlightened and cultured sovereign. In our issue of August 16 we THE WIFE OF THE HEIR-APPARENT: H.H. THE PRINCESS OF BERARy DAUGHTER OF THE 
ion published an article on the Primitive tribes in Hyderabad State and the steps which EX-SULTAN ABDUL MEJID, LAST CALIF. SHE IS INTERESTED IN WOMEN’S WELFARE. 


jan the Nizam’s Government had taken to ensure their welfare. 
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A PICTORIAL RECORD OF NEWS EVENTS ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR. 


ARRIVING AT PORTSMOUTH FOR A REFIT AFTER TWO YEARS’ SERVICE WITH THE EAST INDIES 
FLEET: THE SOUTHAMPTON-CLASS CRUISER H.M.S. GLASGOW ENTERING HARBOUR WITH HER 
CREW MUSTERED ON DECK. THE QI00-TON GLASGOW HAS A COMPLEMENT OF 700. 
ONCE THE PRIDE OF THE FRENCH MERCANTILE MARINE AND A FORMER HOLDER OF THE 
BLUE RIBAND OF THE ATLANTIC: AN AIR VIEW OF ALL THAT REMAINS OF THE GREAT 
LUXURY LINER WORMANDIE, NOW BEING BROKEN UP AT PORT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 





A NEW TYPE OF FREIGHT-CARRYING AIRCRAFT, WITH A DETACHABLE HOLD WHICH CAN 
BE USED AS A ROAD TRAILER: A VIEW OF THE MILES AIRCRAFT M68, WITH THE HOLD 
IN POSITION, WHERE IT FORMS PART OF THE FUSELAGE, AND (ON RIGHT) .. . 
. THE HOLD DETACHED FROM THE AIRCRAFT AND FITTED WITH REMOVABLE 
ROAD WHEELS AND A TOWING BAR TO CONVERT IT TO A ROAD TRAILER. 
A new type of freight-carrying aircraft, designed and built by Miles Aircraft, the M68, has recently made 
its first flight. It is fitted with a detachable hold, which forms part of the fuselage of the aircraft when in 
the air. On arrival at its destination the hold can be converted to a road trailer. The main advantages are 
“that commercial users are able to use containers suitable for their particular goods, and these need 
and unloaded once only. 
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A RECENTLY REVEALED WARTIME “ SECRET": A SECTION OF THE DEEP TELEPHONE-CABLE 
TUNNEL BUILT IN 1942-43 WHICH STRETCHES FROM KINGSWAY TO QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. = 
It was weeny severe A ROAD TRANSPORT PROBLEM SUCCESSFULLY SOLVED: PETROL PIPE-LINE EQUIPMEN 
some 100 ft. ow wires. The j II0 FT, LONG, BEING TRANSPORTED TO THE MILLWALL DOCKS FOR SHIPMENT TO ABADAN, 
from Kingsw: iongest deep telephone-cable tunne 
in the event of flooding, and the IN PERSIA, OWING TO THE GREAT LENGTH OF THE LOAD IT HAD TO BE MOUNTED ON 
und, ‘ SEPARATE BOGIES. 
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PEACE PROBLEMS: WAR_ EXERCISES. 
ASPECTS OF THE TROUBLED WORLD. 


BOUGHT BY THE UNITED STATES NAVY FOR A DOLLAR AND SUNK IN TARGET PRACTICE : 
THE END OF THE VETERAN LIBERTY SHIP SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
The Liberty ship Schuyler Colfax met her end in the service of the United States Navy—as a target ship. 
She was purchased for the sum of one dollar and, after being hit by one or two torpedoes fired by the 
submarine TJailfish, she went down stern first. 
During the course of the U.S. Naval gunnéry 
exercises she had previously been attacked and 
hit by aerial bombs and rockets. 


THE LAST OF SCHUYLER COLFAX: A DRAMATIC 

PHOTOGRAPH OF THE OLD LIBERTY SHIP GOING 

DOWN STERN FIRST AFTER REPEATED HITS DURING 
US. NAVAL TARGET PRACTICE. 


ARCHBISHOP DAMASKINOS BLESSING THE 

FRONTIER: ITALIAN POLICE ESCORTING ILLEGAL FIRST POST-UNRRA AID SACKS OF FLOUR. THE GROUP INCLUDES THE 

AUSTRIAN IMMIGRANTS BACK ACROSS THE BORDER. U.S. AMBASSADOR, MR. MACVEAGH, AND MR. GRISWOLD. FE q 

Attempted illegal immigration is not confined to Palestine. On August 22 at the Pirzus Town Hall, Archbishop Damaskinos blessed the first post-Unrra : 

Numerous Austrian citizens are anxious to enter Italy. Parties flour to reach Greece, and read a speech from M. Maximos thanking America, Mr. MacVeagh, DISCOVERED INSIDE THE AYT MAST OF 4 SHIP 
ARRIVING AT SYDNEY FROM JAPAN: PEARLS WORTH 


cross the frontier daily, but are turned back by the police the U.S. Ambassador, and Mr. Griswold, U.S. Administrator of American Aid to Greece, are 
and escorted over the border. among those holding papers with the English text of the speech. SOME THOUSANDS, 


A .DAILY OCCURRENCE ON THE AUSTRO-ITALIAN AMERICAN AID TO GREECE: 


2 = 


THE HOLD OF THE BUNNYMEDE PARK, ONE OF THE THREE TRANSPORTS BRINGING ILLEGAL 
JEWISH IMMIGRANTS FROM PORT DE BOUC TO HAMBURG. . 


GROUPED BEHIND WIRE NETTING, UNDER A UNION JACK DEFACED WITH 
THE SWASTIKA: JEWISH ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS IN THE RUNNYMEDE PARK, 
DUE AT HAMBURG FROM PORT DE BOUC THIS WEEK. 
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THE DODDER. 
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MONG parasitic flowering plants the dodders (or “ hell-binds,” to give them their 
old German name) present features of especial interest, besides being a menace to 
certain cultivated crops—notably clover and flax—in this country. They therefore merit 
the attention which has been paid to them by both botanists and agriculturists. Like 
many other members of their family (the Convolvulacea or “ bindweeds ’’), they are inveterate 
climbers, twining their own slender stems round those of more robust plants, and so 
hauling themselves out of the ruck of low-growing vegetation. But 
their aggression does not end here, for they have little or no 
chlorophyll in their composition—that magic green substance by 
which the generality of plants, under the stimulus of sunlight, take 
up carbon dioxide from the atmosphere and convert it—by combina- 
tion with hydrogen derived from absorbed water—into “ food.” 
Hence, in order to survive, the dodders must draw their nourishment 
ready-made from external sources—after the manner of animals, 
and they do this by attaching themselves as parasites to the 
plants up which they climb, thus compelling their ‘“ support ” 
in a double sense of the word. 

Exactly how this state of things originated is not easily con- 
jectured. To suggest that opportunity made the thief—that the 
primordial dodder, descended from a stock of climbers, went one 
better than its ancestors by making a more intimate contact with 
the plants up which it scrambled, is to invite the question : Why, 
then, have not other bindweeds followed suit? But the staunch 
Darwinian is ready to take such enigmas in his stride, declaring that 
no appeal can lie against the verdict of natural selection, and that, any- 
how, everything must be for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 

Certainly the dodders are remarkably well adapted in every stage 
of their life-cycle to the parasitic mode of life. Beginning with the 
seed, of which four only are produced by each successful flower, we 
find no trace of cotyledons, or seed-leaves. Instead, the embryo 
consists of a thread-like plumule, or primary-shoot, coiled spirally 
round the albumen or food-reserve, with a thickened, club- 
shaped radicle, or primary-root. At the time of germination 
the latter ruptures the testa, or seed-coat, and penetrates 
the soil, but thereafter ceases to grow. The thread-like 
plumule, however, steadily lengthens, holds itself erect, and 
begins to revolve, or “ nutate,” slowly from right to left, 
thus exploring its surroundings. Meanwhile, it absorbs the 
small food-reserve provided by its parent, and later the 
nutriment stored in the cells of the club-shaped radicle, 
which then shrivels and dies, in much the same way that 
the developing frog feeds for a time on the tadpole’s tail ! 

For a week or so the seedling continues thus to lengthen 
and nutate ; and if during this period it comes into contact 
with a neighbouring plant or some other object that will 
serve as a support, it immediately twines itself two 
or three times round this. It thus achieves a real start 
in life. But the youngster may fail to find anything 
that can be pressed into service ; in which case the seedling, 
now, perhaps, three-quarters of an inch in length, subsides 
to the surface of the soil and there lies motionless. 

One might suppose that this would be “‘ journey’s end” 
for the dodder in question. But in point of fact this 
inert, thread-like scrap] of vegetation retains its vitality 
for a surprisingly long time, being capable, stretched out on 
damp earth, of surviving for four or five weeks, or even 
longer—waiting, like Mr. Micawber, for something to turn 
up! Of course, if nothing does turn up, it must eventually 
perish. But should another plant germinate close at hand, 
the dodder forthwith improves the occasion by twining 
round it, and so saves itself from disaster. For at 
every point where the dodder’s stem is in close contact with 
its support, wart-like suckers, called haustoria, are produced, 
which in origin resemble the adventitious roots by which the 
ivy clings to walls and tree-trunks. Indeed, should 
the support to which the dodder attaches itself be 
merely a lifeless twig or grass bent, the haustoria 
serve simply as holdfasts. Such dead props, however, 
seem to be avoided for the most part when, by extending 
its range a little, the questing stem can reach a living 
one. It is only then that bundles of cells growing out 
from the middle of the haustoria penetrate the epidermis of the 
“host”’ and begin to suck out its sap. 

Although in tropical countries some species are perennial, robbing 
their host plants—which may be tall trees—year after year without 
cessation, all European dodders are annuals, Their small seeds, 
which no doubt are dispersed by the wind, do not germinate until 
very late in the spring, fully a month later than those of most other 
plants. This is a circumstance of no little importance to the 
parasite, since its chances of encountering a succulent stem or shoot 
during its preliminary circumnutation are thereby greatly enhanced. 

Dodders occur in all parts of the world except the polar regions. The 
vegetative part of the plant always consists of a thread-like, twining 
stem, usually yellowish or reddish in colour, leafless, but with minute 
scales at intervals, in the axils of which clusters of white or pinkish 
flowers appear in the late summer and autumn. Badly infested 
plants present the appearance of being wrapped round and round 
with innumerable yards of thread. If annuals, they do not long sur- 
vive an attack; and so rapidly does the pest spread that in three 
months a single dodder seedling has been known to grow over and 
destroy all the clover or lucerne plants on an area of nearly thirty 
square yards—as completely as if a fire had passed over the spot. 

Judging by the older Floras only two species of dodder are in- 
digenous to Britain—the greater (Cuscuta europ@a) and the lesser 
(C. epithymum). The latter occur from Ayr southward and is most 
frequently seen on gorse or furze, although heath, ling, thyme and 
other low-growing shrubby plants are attacked. The former's range 
extends from York to Sussex and Devon, its usual hosts being nettles, thistles and hops. Two 
other species or varieties are mentioned in Hooker's “* Flora of the British Islands,”’ the clover 
dodder (C. trifolit) and the flax dodder (C. epilinum). Both these were probably brought 
here with seed imported from the Continent, while more recently, several species of New 
World origin have been able to establish themselves here. One of these, C. gronovif, 
known as “ the large American dodder,” victimises an exceptionally wide range of plants, 
including clovers of all sorts, chicory, potato, beet and even Michaelmas daisies. 

In combating dodder the importance of sowing only seed in which there is no trace of 
that of the pest cannot be over-emphasised. Reliable firms guarantee this absolute free- 
dom ; and a little practice will enable dodder seed if present to be identified with the aid of 
a pocket lens, When dodder is found actually infesting a crop no pains should be spared 

to stamp out the attack. This is usually done by digging up the ravaged area and firing it 
ame a thick covering of long chaff sprinkled with paraffin. Harotp Bastin. 








POISED LIKE A SNAKE PREPARED TO STRIKE: A SEEDLING 

OF THE DODDER, WHICH HOLDS ITSELF ERECT AND 

REVOLVES SLOWLY, SEEKING A HOST ON WHICH TO 
FASTEN AND FEED. 





A MICHAELMAS DAISY INFESTED WITH DODDER. THE SPECIES IS 
PROBABLY THE LARGE AMERICAN DODDER, C. gromovii, WHICH VIC- 
TIMISES AN EXCEPTIONALLY WIDE RANGE OF PLANTS. 





ROW THE DODDER FEEDS ON THE SAP OF ITS HOST. 
A PHOTO-MICROGRAPH OF A TRANSVERSE SECTION 
DODDER AND RED CLOVER 
SHOWING FOUR HAUSTORIA—WART-LIKE SUCKERS FROM 
THE CENTRE OF WHICH BUNDLES OF CELLS GROW ouT 
AND PENETRATE THE EPIDERMIS OF THE “ HOST.” 


Photographs by Harold Bastin. 
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HE English novel, we are often told, is unconcerned with ideas, or even anti-thought ; 
its view of life ignores ‘‘ the great impersonal passions.’”’ This is regarded as a painful 
drawback—though one might call it Shakespearean. However, even supposing ideas to 
be the thing, we are not quite destitute ; England has a few “ intellectual ” novelists, and 
popular ones, too. ‘“‘ The Judge’s Story,’’ by Charles Morgan (Macmillan ; 7s. 6d.), may 
well be popular, though it does not re-create the spectacle or the: feel of living. It is 
essentially a tract for the times—what shall we do to be saved ? 
It is a parable, a sermon, a debate, and full of classical reminiscences. 
Yet it has nothing to displease or daunt the average mind. People 
will enjoy it, and—agreeable sensation—be rather proud of 
enjoying it. 

To begin with, it holds the promise of a wonderfully neat story, 
almost a thriller ; the devil seeking whom he may devour is always 
good for a thrill. Here he figures as a business Titan named Severidge. 
This lost creature has power and intellect, and a yearning towards 
the good, but he has no spiritual core. He is an “ effect-maker "’ 
pure and simple; not a musician, but a gramophone. And rather 
strangely, he is conscious of it. In the presence of a true self, a 
“musician,” his thwarted longing to share becomes a need to destroy. 

The Judge has never understood why this man, who does not like 
him, is so apparently drawn to him. But that is why; he sees integrity 
to break down. The Judge’s root of being is in the woman he loved, 
and in the book he still means to write. The woman, married to his 
friend, has left him an orphan girl; the book was thrust aside by his 
profession. He is retired now and could make a start, yet somehow 
he never does. But though the world is too much with him, his 
inner compass always points right. 

Severidge has no clear knowledge of all this, but in his groping 
for purchase he is bound to try the adopted daughter. Then Vivien 
herself becomes an object, for she too has integrity, rooted in her 
married life. So she must be lured into isolation. As for the 
Judge, he can be bought. His truth, or part of it, 
is lodged in a concrete symbol, and he has a motive 
unknown to the tempter for selling out. But his enemy 
goes just too far, and keeps back the price. The Judge 
is ruined—free of the world; and Vivien, almost in 
the toils, is set free by his example. 

Up to the moment of the bargain, this is very exciting ; 
then it begins to flag, and one hopeful episode, in Glasgow, 
leads to nothing at all. I had not much faith in the Judge’s 
love-affair, nor in the tempter, so acutely conscious of his 
own disability. But there is no want of smoothness and 
distinction, nor of sweetness and light. The author, too, 
puts all his cards on the table; his use of Socrates and 
Milton is undisguised. And doubtless truth to self, the 
individual conscience, is as vital as he makes out. One 
may, however, doubt the value of preaching it, for sermons, 
if not inspired, must always be platitudinous, a vain 
repetition. 

“* Off to Philadelphia in the Morning,”’ by Jack Jones 
(Hamish Hamilton ; ros. 6d.), is = pouring out of life, of life 
unstinted, and undiluted by theory. Whether one should 
call it fiction i is more debatable. It has no shadow of a plot, 
and though the central figure is Joseph Parry, the Welsh 
composer, it cannot be described as biography—he and his 
are too often out of sight. Or if biography, it is the life of 
Merthyr Tydfil, or of South Wales, in the Victorian age. It 
swarms with forgotten worthies—miners and ironworkers, 
choirmasters and singers and industrial magnates ; its events 
are the local happenings and local changes of sixty years. 
Through it all runs a double thread—hardship and exploita- 
tion, love of country and of music; thus the child-miner, 
rushing from a long day in the pits, begrimed and hungry, 
to his choir practice, is the hero that suits it best. Never 
was Mr. Morgan’s “ truth to self ’’ more intensely illustrated. 
There can be no Severidge, no tempter for Joseph Parry, 
to whom music is all in all. His father emigrates. He follows 
reluctantly—for what is wrong with home conditions ? They 
have music enough. He returns to study, takes his musical 
degree, achieves fame— but never even modest wealth, 
nor an assured greatness. It is failure, if you like, a struggling, 
ever-hopeful, ever-youthful, prolific failure. But it is the 
way to live. 

One can say so much, and yet convey no idea of the 
amazingly original, artless narrative. An old miner is reviewing 
the past—garrulously, patchily, in zigzags and second thoughts, 
and in the very tune of experience. Humour and pathos 
seem to come haphazard, and we grow as much attached to 
the shrewd and simple old chronicler, with his lively native 
idiom, as to Joseph himself. Whatever one may call this book, 
there is nothing like it. 

And now for entertainment in slighter guise—though “ Twenty 
East of Greenwich,’’ by John Lodwick (Heinemann ; 8s. 6d.), may 
be thought a queer variety of light entertainment. The war is over, 
but the English hero is marooned with a group of Chetniks; he 
tried and failed to reach the coast when liaison officers were with- 
drawn. Now, in a robber fastness hemmed in by Partisans, he is 
more stuck than ever—till Marcovitch, the chief, has a stroke of 
luck with which to buy his way out. Cautiously they reach agree- 
ment with Velchek, the Partisan authority and an old acquaintance, 
But Velchek is good at cheating. Only Martio, and a soldier-girl 
be has acquired, and a single Chetnik evade the trap; they 
sneak into Bulgaria and manage, by the skin of their teeth, 
not to be sent back again. Throat-cutting and torture are 
the commonplaces of this adventure, yet it is all very gay— 
cynical and casual, with sprightly back-chat and a constant 
run of surprises. Moreover, one can see it is well-informed. 

“ Swan Song,’’ by Edmund Crispin (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.), has, of course, a right to gaiety, 
since the theme is murder. And especially since Edwin Shorthouse will not be missed. 
He had all the worst faults of the operatic or any stage, and whoever strung him 
up at Oxford in his own dressing-room deserved a vote of thanks from the 
company. But of course his very tiresomeness, his crude woman-chasing, his 
treatment of the young conductor, must throw suspicion on a great many people— 
except that no one could have done it at all. This is an “‘ impossible’’ crime, with 
“Die Meistersinger’’ as a background. The solution may be flawless, though uncon- 
vincing—I just don’t know, it was a shade beyond me; what I like in this writer is 
his fun. He has still the charm of the amateur; so has his don-detective, Gervase 
Fen, an amateur among amateurs, a fantastic in a world of fantasy. But here the 
vein is sparser than usual, while the business side gets more attention. I hope that 
next time it will be the other way round. K. Joun, 
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NEWLY FOUND AT AMMAN: TRANSJORDAN’S FINEST CLASSICAL SCULPTURE. 





FIGS. I AND 2 (L. AND R.) NEWLY DISCOVERED AT AMMAN AND THE FINEST CLASSICAL SCULPTURE YET TO BE FOUND IN TRANSJORDAN OR PALESTINE: FRONT AND BACK 
VIEWS OF A LARGER-THAN-LIFE MARBLE STATUE EXCAVATED ON THE SITE OF ANCIENT PHILADELPHIA. ASCRIBED TO THE SECOND OR THIRD CENTURY A.D. 


The recently discovered statue (of 
which we here reproduce photographs 
by R. B. Richmond Brown) is said 
to be the finest example of classical 
sculpture yet found in Transjordan, 
or Palestine. The story of its dis- 
covery at Amman, Transjordan, its 
close description and some of the 
problems it poses are discussed in 
the following note from Mr. J. H. 
Iliffe, of the Department of Anti- 
quities, Jerusalem :— 

FEW weeks ago this statue 

was discovered during clear- 
ance for building operations on the 
S.-E. face of the Roman Citadel at 
Amman, the Greco-Roman Phila- 
delphia, in Transjordan. Phila- 
delphia was one of the cities of the 
Decapolis at the time of Christ; 
earlier it had been the Rabbath 
Ammon of the Old Testament. 
Like its neighbour, Jerash, the 
ancient Gerasa, also one of the 
Decapolis cities, Philadelphia was 
built on the Greek plan, with an 
acropolis or citadel, colonnaded 
streets lined with shops, temples, 
theatres, baths, and all the appara- 
tus of a classical city. It possesses a 
powerful spring, from which the 





water flows in a stream through the FIG. 3. THE MAJOR FRAGMENTS OF FIG. 4. 


main artery of the town, irrigating 
luxuriant gardens on the way. This 
is the life-blood of the modern, as it 
was of the ancient, city. The statue 
was found in scattered fragments some half-way up the S.-E. face of the steep and cliff-like 
citadel hill, on a sort of terrace, almost opposite the theatre, which is to-day one of the 
monuments of the Roman city most obvious to visitors. The group of which it seems to 
have formed part would, therefore, have been clearly visible, at a distance of some two or 
three hundred yards, from the region of the theatre. This prominent position is in keeping 
with the fine quality and interest of the statue, which is incontestably the most striking 
and the finest example of classical sculpture to be found in Palestine or Transjordan 
hitherto. The fragments as pieced together in Fig. 3 represent a warrior, somewhat over 
life-size, in a pose of strenuous action. Both arms are raised and held away from the body, 
the weight of which rested mainly on the right leg, unfortunately missing, except for frag- 
ments of the knee and shin, while the left was bent backwards with the effort of the action. 
The torso is nude except for a chlamys or cloak thrown over the left shoulder and falling 
down below the waist, and two harness straps worn transversely across the chest from 
either shoulder and crossing in front (Fig. 1). What this mass of harness supported is not 


THE AMMAN WARRIOR, POSED IN A 
TENTATIVE RECONSTRUCTION. NOTE 
THE RELAXED LEFT LEG AND FOOT. 





THE HEAD OF AMMAN STATUE: THE HAIR, BEARD 
AND MOUSTACHE (PARTLY BROKEN) SUGGEST THAT A 
GAULISH WARRIOR (ANCESTOR OF THE GALATIANS) IS HERE 


REPRESENTED. THE PERIOD IS PROBABLY ANTONINE, 





clear. The wild flame-like hair of the 
warrior, his beard and” moustache 
(the last broken off with the upper 
lip), may indicate that he is a Gaul or 
barbarian, and the subject may in 
that case belong to the repertoire of 
incidents connected with the Gallic 
invasions into Asia Minor from the 
third century B.C. onwards, from 
which the Pergamon sculptors in 
particular drew their inspiration. 
However that may be, the present 
statue is a Roman work of the second 
half of the second or the early third 
century A.D. The extremely fine 
surface polish of the figure, especially 
the face, contrasted with the roughly 
blocked-out hair, is characteristic of 
the Antonine and succeeding period. 
This surface polish on the present 
figure is so high where it is un- 
damaged, as to suggest the white 
glaze applied to porcelain, and recalls 
the surface finish of the Hermes of 
Olympia and the Aphrodite of 
Cyrene. Our figure is, of course, 
white or bluish-grey crystalline 
marble, having curious black specks 
distributed at intervals throughout ; 
the torso has in parts a bluish tinge, 
the limbs (of separate blocks) are 
pure white. Its origin would appear 
to be Asia Minor, which would agree 
with a suggestion that it is a work by 
a sculptor of Aphrodeisias, a town in 
Asia Minor which had a flourishing 
school of sculptors, working both at home and in Italy, from the second until at least the 
fourth century A.D. Our warrior evidently formed part of a group, since fragments of at 
least one and possibly two youthful figures were found with it. Two dowel-holes in the back 
of the shoulder (Fig. 2) indicate that the group stood against a background, to which it was 
attached ; this may have been the shrine or portico in which it seems to have stood. Among 
the interesting features of the statue is the fact that it was made in separate pieces, appar- 
ently at least five, trunk and head, two arms and two legs. These were fixed together by 
metal clamps. The dowel-holes for these junctions are square ; several of the broken-off 
fragments, however, ¢.g., of shin, have a long drill-hole down the centre, of large diameter, 
made by a tubular drill. It is not clear, owing to their occurring in fragmentary pieces, 
whether these remarkable drill-holes formed part of the original statue or were made subse- 
quently to repair breakages ; they occur in particularly vulnerable parts, ¢.g., lower legs and 
arms. The practice of cutting limbs and trunk separately, for the sake of economy and ease 
of execution, developed in Roman times, when subjects in contorted poses became popular. 
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DRAWINGS OF INESTIMABLE BEAUTY ONCE MORE ON 





“ISABELLA BRANDT”; BY SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS (1577-1640). “A LADY WALKING IN THE MALL”; BY THOMAS 


BLACK AND RED CHALK. STUDY FOR THE PORTRAIT IN THE UFFIZI. 


HE reopening seal 

on Septem- 

} ber 1 of the Prints 
and Drawings Room 
at the British 
Museum, which had 
been closed since 
the outbreak of war 
in 1939, is an im- 
portant event in the 
art world; and no 
one should fail to 
visit the exhibition 
which has been 
arranged by the 
authorities to mark 
the occasion. It 
consists of a repre- 
sentative selection 
of the finest draw- 
ings and prints from 
the rich and ex- 
tensive Museum col- 
lection, by means of 
which famous works 
of the various schools 
—lItalian, Flemish, 
Dutch, French, Ger- 
man and English— 
can be studied and 
compared. There is 
also an exhibition 
of Indian paintings. 
On these pages we 





“4 TURKISH WOMAN”; BY GENTILE BELLINI (1427-1507). 
PEN AND BROWN INK; DRAWN IN CONSTANTINOPLE, 
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“THE TIVOLI ROAD’; BY CLAUDE GELEE (CJAUDE DE LORRAIN) (1600-1682). 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM IS RICH IN CLAUDE LANDSCAPE SKETCHES. 


GAINSBOROUGH (1727-1788). 





BLACK CHALK. 


reproduce a few of the numerous magnificent drawings on view. 
The delightful Gainsborough drawing of a lady walking in the 


Mall was done wher 
the artist was en- 
gaged in making a 
sketch of the Mall, 
St. James’s Park, 
which he hoped to 
sell to George III. 
The lady, who was 
unknown to him, 
walked up and down 
with such “a fas- 
cinating leer,’’ to 
use his own words, 
that he felt obliged 
to make a drawing 
of her. He gave it to 
William Pearce, Chief 
Clerk of the Admir- 
alty, from whom it 
passed to John Wil- 
son Croker, Secre- 
tary to the Admir- 
alty; and came to 
the British'}Museum 
in the Salting Be- 
quest. The picture 
of the Mall, painted 
in 1783, was lately 
in the possession of 
Sir Audley Neeld. 
The drawing of the 
Turkish woman by 
[Continued above. 


, 





ie 
‘* 4 WENDISCH PEASANT WOMAN ”’; BY ALBRECHT DURER 
(1471-1528). PEN AND BROWN INK WITH BROWN WASH. 


‘DRAWING FOR A CONVERSATION PIECE’’; BY WILLIAM 
HOGARTH - (1697-1764). POSSIBLY REPRESENTS A WIDOW 
WITH HER CHILDREN AND FUTURE SON-IN-LAW. 


‘* SLEEPING WOMAN ”’; BY REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (1607-1669). 
BRUSH DRAWING IN BROWN. 
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PRINTS AND DRAWINGS ROOM REOPENS 


““WEIER HAUS”’?; BY ALBRECHT 
DURER (1471-1528). WATER-COLOUR. 


Continued.} ‘ 
Gentile Bellini, is one of a pair, the 

other representing a Turkish Janissary. 

Pinturicchio used one of these figures 

in his fresco for the Borgia Apartments 

of the Vatican, painted in 1492-95. 

Gentile Bellini visited Constantinople 

in 1479-81. Hogarth apparently never 

painted the Conversation Piece for 

which he made the drawing which is 

on view. It apparently represents a 

widow and her family. One daughter 

is betrothed, and is displaying wedding 

gifts, while one of the sons is pointing 

to a picture, no doubt a portrait of 

the defunct father of the family. The 

prospective son-in-law is probably 

the figure on the right offering the 

widow snuff. The ‘‘ Weiter Haus’”’ 

landscape by Diirer was used later as 

a background for the engraving ‘‘ The 

Virgin and Child with the Monkey.” ; 

The Watteau studies for figures repro- oe ee , , < 4 ra 

duced on these pages were for the ee 1 FS , y ; : eke “‘stuDY FOR A LIONESS”’; BY SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS (1577-1640). 
Louvre (or first) version of ‘‘ L’Em- ; : x BLACK CHALK HEIGHTENED WITH WHITE. 
barquement pour Cythére.’’ ‘‘ The : z * : 

Dismasted Brig’’ is one of John Sell “ f . x > dol * (Lert.) “sTuDIES 
Cotman’s most beautiful water-colours, ‘: bad, TE. FOR FIGURES”: 
and exhibits to perfection the charming “2 fi” “be Y _ ae . BY ANTOINE 
genius of that Norwich School painter. - aie , 4 ee F . WATTEAU 
The black-chalk drawing of the ‘ ’ ~ , cs . | (1684-1721). RED, 
Madonna and Child by Raphael may ; ; Fe ee Sei BLACK AND 
have some connection with the National 3s : ag , See wittTe CHALKS. 
Callery’s ‘* Madonna della Torre.” , ere = : 


Wee aoa ot 1 3Sew = 


2 + fies . 4 
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me 
‘*MADONNA AND CHILD”; BY RAPHAEL (RAFFAELLO SANZIO; 1483-1520). 


“THE DISMASTED BRIG”; BY JOHN SELL- COTMAN (1782-1842). WATER-COLOUR. 
BLACK CHALK. 


A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF THE ARTIST’S BEST MANNER, 
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NORTH COUNTRY MATTERS. 


Y father hailed—and hailed proudly—from Kirkby Lonsdale, in Westmorland ; my 
mother came from Wensleydale, in Yorkshire ; I was born and bred in Ayrshire, 
Scotland ; and I spent a long holiday each year of my childhood and boyhood in a Lancashire 
cotton town. These singular personal facts are not introduced irrelevantly. They are 
set down because they do—or ought to—qualify me peculiarly in judging two new and 
interesting films about life in the North Country. One is “ Master of Bankdam,” directed 
by Walter Forde and set in a Yorkshire wool town. The other is “‘ So Well Remembered,” 
directed by Edward Dmytryk, and it all happens among the cotton mills of Lancashire. 
Both films have peen almost universally praised by the London critics for a general 
integrity that amounts almost to over-sobriety, and 
for their unusually authentic “local colour.” Some 
good critics had perforce to begin: ‘‘ Speaking as a 
mere Southerner . . .” or, “So far as a West- 
countrywoman can be supposed to judge. . . .” And 
it is possible that we must all await the day when 
these films are released in the north and read the 
Manchester Guardian and the Yorkshire Post next 
morning, before our opinion shall be confirmed that 
they catch a considerable amount of the tang and 
atmosphere of the places where wool and cotton fabrics 
are made. My -cwn blood and senses assure me that 
they catch quite a deal of it. 

One dialect detail in which both films. go amiss is 
in the far too sparing use of.“‘thou” and “ thee.” 
It is quite true that in the last thirty years this 
regular use of the second person singular has begun 
to vanish. But it still persists in working men and 
women of fifty and over. (And it should, in any case, 
be pointed out that both films are of the family-saga 
sort, spread over a wide scope of years.) And it is 
—or was—universal in its use. It was—and is—used 
by servants to masters as well as by masters to 
servants. To this day a Yorkshire daleswoman will 
welcome your visit, even if she has never set eyes 
on you before, with words like: ‘‘ Ah’m glad tha’s 
coom sa-afe!”’ the “thou” being slurred into “ tha,” 
just as in Lancashire it is usually still further shortened 
to “ta.” ‘“‘ Wot does ta want?” the Lancashire 
shopkeeper would say to me when I was a child with 
a penny. And he or she says the same to to-day’s 
child with a sixpenny-piece and a sweet cou 

Any mere Southerner, or any mere Scot (for the Scot does 
not employ the second person singular at all, his “ ye” 
being a form of “ you”), will find full verification for all 
I have been saying in the stories, sketches, and novels of 
that master of the Lancashire dialect, T. Thompson. At 
the premiére and at the Press show of “So Well 
Remembered,” we were handed a brochure of an almost 
alarming hideousness, with a sticky gold-and-orange 
cover, and some dozen pages printed in scarlet, sulphur- 
yellow, and heliotrope. May I have the respectful temerity 
to suggest to the “ J. Arthur Rank and R.K.O. Radio 
Pictures, Inc.” that a small part of the expense incurred 
in making this polychromatic compilation might have 
secured for the film itself the advice of such an authority 
on dialect as Mr. Thompson ? Surely a greater genuineness 
in the film’s dialogue would have more than offset a reduction 
in the gaudiness of the film-premiére’s souvenir ? 

“So Well Remembered” is an adaptation of a 
Lancashire novel by James Hilton, and “ Master of 
Bankdam ” an adaptation of a Yorkshire (and, I should 
say, very much longer) novel by Thomas Armstrong. 
The Lancashire film is the life-story of a sterling and on 
honest little man (beautifully portrayed by John Mills) 
who begins life on the staff of his cotton town’s little 
newspaper, becomes its editor, marries the wrong girl, 
becomes a town councillor, resists running away to London, 
withdraws his candidature for M.P., loses his wife, and 
concludes contentedly enough as the mayor and with 
the bells announcing the end of World War II. George 
has had his ups and downs, his joys and sorrows, his 
one staunch friend in a doctor over-addicted to the 
bottle (the brilliantly likeable Trevor Howard), and 
the one ultimate comfort of seeing two young people 
he greatly likes choose each other in marriage. 
Perhaps it would, for all its painstaking autheuticity, 
seem just a shade too humdrum if it had not the 
immense advantage of Mr. Mills’s all - pervading 
warmth, humanity, variety, and valour. There is 
something almost Wordsworthian about the curious 
“ healing power " of this good actor. He makes you 
hear “ the still, sad music of humanity” over and 
beyond the commonplace din, rattle, and clatter of 
the town, and its mills, and its workaday business. 

It is good acting, too, even more than good 
direction, which makes the Yorkshire film something 
quite a shade more than an overcrowded picture 
made out of an over-solid novel. This time the tale - 
is not so much that of an individual as of a family 
that turned the smallest wool mill in the town (in 
1854) into the largest and most successful mill (at 
something like the present day). The ups and downs 
are rather those of the mill than the family—fires, 
strikes, a bit of meanness about not engaging an 
architect for a new wing which results in the mill 
collapsing. One son (strikingly well played by Stephen 
Murray) is responsible for the meanness. The other 
(made, by his Thames-side accent, quite startlingly unlike any grade of Yorkshireman, by 
Dennis Price) stands for honour and, in his youth, for romance. The old folk are quite 
splendidly and earthily dealt with by Tom Walls and Nancy Price. These are “ jannock,” 
or (if I must translate) utterly sterling and true-to-Yorkshire. Mr. Walls’s capital and 
convincing old tyke is a particular surprise coming from an actor who has specialised for 
years in the much lighter role of an elegant and mischievous and mischief-making farceur. 

Once or twice in this substantial but—like Yorkshire oven-cake—somewhat indigestible 
film we get a glimpse of the Yorkshire moors. It is, in fact, not often endugh for me. 
The tawny brown grass—the cropping, abstracted sheep—the long, low stone walls—the 
occasional curlew that has ventured down from Scotland—the few and stunted trees—the 
rolling moorland hills. These things I never see from the train—passing through on 
the way to Scotland—without a great and urgent longing to leave the railway and 
wander o'er the dales alone. I suppose it only goes to prove that blood is thicker 
than whisky. Avan Dent. 
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“MASTER OF BANKDAM”: 


rowther ( 

April Stride): the b Simeon 
rowther (Avis Scutt Tom France (H 
Lemuel Pickersgill (Patrick Holt) ; 


A SCENE FROM THE FILM 


directed by Walter Forde, and it is 


A THRILLING SEQUENCE 


HANLEY), GRANDSON OF THE OLD 
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THE CROWTHER FAMILY GROUP AT THE WEDDING OF 
SIMEON CROWTHER, JUNIOR (JIMMY HANLEY), AND ALICE FRANCE (SHELAGH FRAZER). 
In the grou ae are shown (from |. to r.) Joshua Crowther (Dennis Price) ; Lancelot 

es Annie on Grigtiar th rears? : Sophie Crowther 
; Crow 


and Zebediah Crowther (Stephen 





“MASTER OF BANKDAM” 
PRICE) AND SIMEON CROWTHER (TOM WALLS) HAVE A SLIGHT DIFFERENCE 
OPINION. 

The film “ Master of Bankdam,” which opened at the Leicester Square 
Theatre on August 21, is based on Th “The 
Crowthers of Bankdam, ” and teils the story of a Yorkshire wool-trade 
family during the latter half of “7 nineteenth century. The film was 


Dent, our film critic. 





Ix “MASTER OF BANKDAM”™ 
REACH STEEPLES HALL, WHERE THEY ARE CONFRONTED BY YOUNG SIMEON (yimmy 


“maSTER”™ WHO MADE THE BANKDAM MILL 
PROSPEROUS. 
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THE MAN CALLED SHAKESPEARE, 


HEN William Shakespeare, of Stratford-on-Avon, was buried in the chancel of his 
parish church, his epitaph “ curste’’ the man who should move his bones. He 

would doubtless have cursed much more emphatically in his lifetime had he known that 
his reputation was to provide material for doubters and detractors, commentators and 
cryptogrammarians, iconoclasts and inventive minds almost without number. If 
there are people to-day who read Shakespeare’s works for their worth and beauty, they 
will appreciate the greater part of a counterblast to commentators by William Bliss which 
he .boldly entitles ‘‘ The Real Shakespeare ’’ (Sidgwick and Jackson; 18s.). For, while 
hitting hard and arguing stoutly, it is highly amusing, a blend of sense and nonsense. 
Mr. Bliss sets out to show that for a long time “ the 
appreciation of Shakespeare was simple, sensuous 
and natural.” Then Schlegel in Germany and 
Coleridge in England became “‘ the founders or chief 
begetters of the modern exaggerated, unnatural, 
over-meticulous, unco-clever, sleuth-hound school of 
Shakespearean criticism.’’ Not that Mr. Bliss avoids 
conjecture himself. He, through his presumably 
imaginary collaborator, whom he calls Eugenius—he 
calls himself Yorick in the book—will have us believe 
that the young Shakespeare twice went to sea: on the 
Golden Hind with Drake from December 1577 to 
September 1580, and on a trading venture to the 
Levant in the spring or early summer of 1585, a 
venture which ended disastrously with shipwreck on 
the barren coast of Illyria. He rebuts the assertion 
‘ that Shakespeare was an actor, he declares that all 
the plays in the First Folio are by him and none 
other (‘‘ if you want to see the way he worked on an 
old chronicle or play, it is set out for you in Sir John 
Squire’s book ’’), and he believes that, ‘‘ after the 
Sonnets, the lyrics are the most spontaneous and 
natural expression of the human Shakespeare.” 
Mr. Bliss has provided an interesting and amusing 
book, though most of his readers, I feel, will jib at 
the last chapter, in which he brings Shakespeare back to 
earth to talk evasively about eternity and other things. 
Now for a red rag to all true Shakespeareans, or 

“‘ Stratfordians,’’ as they are sometimes called; and 
no less to those who put forward the diverse claims 
of Francis Bacon, Edward de Vere and William Stanley. 
Claud W. Sykes has written “‘ Alias William Shakespeare ’’ 
(Aldor ; 15s.) to prove that the real author was Roger 
Manners, fifth Earl of Rutland. He, says Mr. Sykes, is 
the man who went to Denmark—a crucial point in his 
argument—the only man whose life-story tallies with that 
of Shakespeare as reveaied in his plays and the man who 
was always in the right place at the right time. Not that 
his is a new discovery... In 1912 a Belgian, Professor 
Celestin Demblon, published a book entitled “‘ Lord Rutland 
est Shakespeare,” which, according to the Rt. Hon. 
John Mackinnon Robertson, P.C., was based on an earlier 
German work, ‘“ Der wahre Shakespeare,” by Karl 
Bleibtreu. However, Mr. Sykes has adopted an uncommon 
method for propounding his theories: he borrows Conan 
Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson and sets out with 
them on a trail of detection which, tackling one obstacle 
after another, and adding clue to clue and suggestion to 
hypothesis, leads us at last to Belvoir Castle and Roger 
Manners. It is all very ingenious and not a little amusing. 
To read Mr. Bliss and Mr. Sykes is to realise the maze into 
which this pastime of the Shakespearean erudite can lead. 

Reyner Barton’s anthology of Shakespeare quotations, 
“Lend Me Your Ears’”’ (Jarrolds; 12s. 6d.), comes out 
in new and revised form. It is arranged under various 
subject-headings — Friendship, Courage, Learning, Love, 
etc.—and should be useful for quick reference. But 
having just read Mr. Bliss on Shakespeare’s knowledge 
of sailors and ships, I found several omissions in 
the section under that heading. 

It says much for the quality of modern journalism 
—at present under the microscope of a Royal Com- 
mission—that there should be frequent demands for 
the establishment of some of its outpourings in more 
enduring form than is vouchsafed by the daily or 
weekly papers. Especially is this so with the work 
of the critic. Miss C. A. Lejeune is a film critic of 
long standing and high repute. She herself expresses 
“intense surprise’’ that people should have asked 
for a selection of her weekly articles to be gathered 
into a book. But that is a modesty few of those who 
read those articles will permit. So we welcome 
“Chestnuts in Her Lap” (Phoenix; ros. 6d.), a 
representative selection of her film reviews of the last 
ten years. It makes a most readable record for the 
film-enthusiast, while for the general reader its wit 
and gusto give a glimpse of the writer’s own personality, 
which is very attractive. 

Music enters largely and increasingly into the 
attraction of the cinema. Much of it is third-rate, but 
some, as Miss Lejeune showed in her comments on 
that French film, “ Symphonie Fantastique,” which 
purported to portray the life of Berlioz, is greater than 
the story. In “ British Film Music ’’ (Skelton Robinson ; 
17s. 6d.) John Huntley, aided by Muir Mathieson, 
Vaughan Williams, Louis Levy and others, gives a 
survey of the music of the cinema in this country. 
Mr. Mathieson’ points out that while film music has 
availed itself of every available type, from symphony to swing, it must now be separated 
into two categories : the standard music which is merely recorded and used in a film and 
the music specially commissioned and written for a film. With this as a background, the 
facts which Mr. Huntley has assembled become pertinent, especially when we know that 
composers like Arthur Bliss, Arnold Bax, Benjamin Britten, Rutland Boughton, Constant 
Lambert, R. Vaughan Williams and William Walton have written music for British films. 

Film music began in the early 1900’s with barrel-organ, musical-box, orchestrion and 
phonograph, though the first musical film was not heard until 1928. It was in 1896 that 
sixty-four people saw flickering half-minute pictures at the first cinematograph show. 
From that beginning John H. Bird tells the story of half a century of films in “ Cinema 
Parade "’ (Cornish Bros., Birmingham; 16s.). Tales of the pioneers abound and many 
a modern film-star will gasp to learn that as far back as 1909 an English actor 
received {rooo for one day’s work at an Ealing studio. His mame was Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree. W. R. CALvert. 
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Distillation 


Here is a fine example’ 


of the glassblower’s 
art. It is a highly 
efficient fractionating 
column, used to 
separate liquids by 
distillation. The 
principle of “ frac- 
tionating”’ is very simple. Suppose the chemist has a mixture of ether 
and chloroform and wishes to separate the two. The mixture is placed in 
a distillation apparatus and heated. It begins to boil at about 35 deg. C. 
— the boiling point of ether — and consequently it is only the ether that 
distils over, forming the first “ fraction ”’ of distilled liquid. As heating 
is continued beyond this, the temperature rises and a mixed “ fraction”’ 
is obtained until at 61 deg. C. only the chloroform distils over. The 
mixture has been “ fractionated ”. When the boiling points of mixed 
liquids are very close together, more elaborate equipment is needed to 
ensure clear-cut fractions. Again, when liquids of very high boiling point 
are to be fractionated, it is frequently necessary to reduce the pressure. 
For this purpose the special apparatus shown above is required. Fractional 
distillation is one of the commonest operations in research, and is a 
fundamental process in many departments of chemical industry — in 
the refining of petroleum and tar; in the manufacture of alcohol, solvents 
and explosives; in the preparation of pharmaceutical 
chemicals, dyestuffs and perfumes. To take an 
example, the “‘ high octane ” spirit required for the 
aircraft of the R.A.F. could not be prepared without 
meticulous fractionation. The British chemical 
industry is second to none in such technique and in 
its applications. 


‘BARACUTA’ 


Hand made in Ivory 


These hair and cloth brushes are entirely hand made 
in best African ivory and filled with pure bristle— 
hand drawn. Harrods also have a very wide selection 
of silver brushes filled with either bristle or nylon. 
These are obtainable loose, or in leather cases. 
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HARRODS LTD SLOANE 1234 LONDON 


@) he finest car of its class in the world .... 


The presence and the performance of the Jaguar are alike dis- 
tinguished and have earned universal approval. Each of the Saloon 
Models offered on 1}, 2} and 3} litre chassis is a full 5 seater car, 
luxuriously appointed and incorporating many modern refinements. 
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Down 
the street 


WHEN we speak of our 
nearest pub as “ the local”’, 
we do.so with a pleasantly 
proprietory feeling. It’s the 
pub we know best, and where 
we are known best. Also we 
call it ‘* the local ’’ because it 
is local. It is handy — just 
down the street. The new 
communities now _ being 
planned will cover many 
square miles. When the 
amenities are provided we 
hope we shall not have to go 
far to find the traditional 
good fellowship 


At the 
friendly 
Inn 


Printed for The Brewers’ Society 
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To make the ne, eg 
fine complicated Ve 
cellular fabric that is the 

real Aertex—warm in winter and cool 
in summer—necessitates a deviation 
from the simplified standards defined 
at present by the Board of Trade. 
Result—the real Aertex is still very 
difficult to find. We hope that shortly 
the situation will improve and then we 
promise you your favourite garments 
will be available again. 


CELLULAR CLOTHING CO LTD LONDON WI 
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A DROP ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF 
A 
VAREX 
BREATHE THE yAPOUR) 


— 


FOR COLDS 


Vapex quickly and safely relieves 
the discomfort and danger of a cold 
in the head. Breathe the vapour 
from your handkerchief or pillow. 


Use Vapex too as a protection from 
the colds of others. The antiseptic 
vapour is a simple, pleasant precau- 
tion against the spread of infection. 
From your Chemist 2/3 


KERFOOT + BARDSLEY + ENGLAND 


Go and hunt for a Swan 
and recapture the Miss 


| a 
Uj 4 j OLD CUSTOMERS are informed 


Cot Seated yy will shortly be 
‘ ° available o WKER’S “ PEDRO 
o freyfection tke this / DA FONTE” & “HUNTING” ~ 
PORT at 180/- and 210/- a dozen, 
and HAWKER’S “FINO” SHERRY 
at 204/- a dozen. 


HAW KE R’S 


Side lever and leverless from 21/- to 50/-, purchase tax extra 
Showroom & Service Depot: 110 New Bond Street, London W.1 OF PL YM O ul TH 
MABIE, TODD & CO. LTD. 41 PARF STREET, LONDON W.I 











SOLE MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS PEDLAR PRANO SLOE Gin 
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Jolly as a Sandboy 


BY APPOINTED BAKERS HE’S FOUND A LENGTH 
OF 


' porfex 


N\ 


\e URL we SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WEARING CLOTH 


te AN 
mAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE DIGESTIBILITY/ | 
25/3 per bottle. j 








Obtainable only from Retailers. 
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The Sleshin Molr Co., Lid I 





A recent medica! test of an 
industrial group proved that 
Colds and ’Flu were the 
greatest individual time- 
losers, causing nearly one 
quarter of total absenteeism. 
Colds and ’Flu can be relieved 
safely and speedily by taking 
two tablets of ‘Genasprin’ in a 
little water—so can 
NEURITIS, RHEUMATIC 
PAIN, SLEEPLESSNESS, 
| TOOTHACHE AND 
HEADACHE. 











Supplies are limited but your 
chemist will see you get your 


















































share. Prices 1/§d. and 2/3d. | 
At any time | ESTABLISHED 1851 
of strain or pain | ctit fei Cart 
“ os | CHOCOLATE 
. : ‘ ‘REAMS 
Genasprin’ | | CRE! 
| | | 
through ! 
| sees you through | | 
The word ‘Genasprin’ is tho registered trade VANDEN PLAS (ENGLAND) 1923, LIMITED, KINGSBURY WORKS, KINGSBURY LONDON, N.W 9 i ©) c928 
mark of Genatosan Ltd., Loughborcagh. 10] : = Se ee eee 
| Telephone : COLINDALE 6171-2 ———— —"Y 
| 
| 
} 





Prepare for the Winter 


Sake an 


Gutumn SHoliday | 


More room and cheaper 


tariffs at resorts 


Greater comfort in 





travel especially Sn et 
MID-WEEK CRU ui ain ats Maan 





Beautiful and distinctive . . . in gleaming t br rn 
chromium with red, green or black ] t i ‘ 
relief. Price complete 74/9. Supplies EXPERIENCE 

very limited. Leaflet on request to :— od i 


SPARKLETS LTD. LONDON N.18 


THE NEW. 





"C/teamiie 3 HENNESSY 
SPARKCET es: * &* & BRANDY 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUFPLY.—Thi . TR REPRE 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade ex t the full retail price of 1s. 6d nd that it not t, resold, hired t or ot 


ept at f 1s. 6d 
, 
condition or in any unauthorised ccver by way ol Trade or affixed to or a part of any publication or advertising, litera pictorial matt 
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No finer Whisky 
Goes into 
Any Bottle 
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No Soap 
No Spirit 
No Starch 


BRYLCREEM 


the perfect Hair Dressing 


Full marks for Brylcreem! As a dressing it controls your hair 
without gumming, keeps it soft and glossy all day. As a 
tonic— with massage it helps to stimulate the scalp and 
keeps dandruff away and thus helps to prevent “ Dry” 
Hair. That’s because Brylcreem consists of pure natural 
oils and other valuable ingredients. That’s why Brylcreem 
is used by more men than any other hair dressing or tonic. 


County Perfumery Co., Ltd., Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx. royds R12/10 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S 
vast trading potentialities 


The Overseas Branch of National Provincial Bank, with 
its long experience and_ specialised knowledge, offers 
unique facilities for providing first - hand information 
relative to South African and Empire Markets, and all countries 
throughout the world. 

A staff of experts is available to deal with every type 
of transaction, commercial or private, between this country 
and any part of the world. 


Consult the local Branch Manager of 


NATIONAL ‘PROVINCIAL ‘BANK 
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Principal Overseas Branch. 

1, PRINCES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Head Office 
15, BISHOPSGATE, 
pobemucsied E.C.2 
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Come to grips with the road 
Their broad, 
road-grip tread is your trusted ally for 


. on North British tyres. 


safe and comfortable motoring. 
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NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO. LTD. 
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